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From the Brim to the Dregs 
HILTON HOWELL JONES 


We raise to our lips 
The cup of life 

As it slowly fills 

To the brim, 

For time in its flight 
Turns day into night 
And young eyes grow 
Old and dim. 

As we drain to the dregs, 
This goblet of life, 

We struggle along 
With laughter and song, 
Sighs and tears, 

Hopes and fears, 
Wisdom and folly, 

Loss or gain, 

Passion or pain, 

In silks or rags— 
Beauties or hags, 

The halt and the lame, 
All are the same, 
Lagging or zest, 

Love or death, 

Poverty or gold; 

But God gave the Soul, 
To Him leave the rest, 
As the sands run low 
And the cup overflows, 
For eternity is best. 
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Yearning for Unity 


Despite the supreme efforts of bigots to bring her 
into disrepute and thus counteract her beneficent in- 
fluence, the Church is constantly gaining in favor 
among right-minded non-Catholics. Bigotry, begotten 
of ignorance, is having a hard struggle. 


THE Sects LOOKING ROMEWARD 


In the Anglican body there is a strong movement 
towards union with the Church. Several months ago 
about 1000 clergymen of that denomination met in 
Philadelphia to consider, at least remotely, reunion 
with Rome. As may be seen from the Solemn High 
Pontifical Mass of the Holy Ghost, with music almost 
entirely Plainsong or Gregorian melodies, and in Latin 
at that, the religious services of the convention were 
extremely Catholic in tone. The bishops in mitres and 
copes and the assistants in dalmatics and tunicles looked 
quite Catholic. It seemed to be the opinion of the 
assembly, at least in part, that their differences with 
Rome were not hard to meet. They could accept the 
belief that Christ conferred a certain primacy on Peter; 
moreover, they could submit to the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Rome; and, finally, they could accept the in- 
fallibility of the Pope. Co-operation with the grace 
of God will bring these well-meaning men into our 
ranks, 

As a body, the Anglicans are approaching Rome 
more rapidly than any other sect. They have religious 
orders of men and women, they believe in the Divine 
Presence and frequent the sacraments, to which add 
the earnest piety of priest and people. All these, 
coupled with Catholic practices and Catholic sentiment, 
make the way easier for the final step. 

THE BENEDICTINES IN RUSSIA 

Several times of late we have heard that in Europe 
ever since the war the movement towards the Church 
is phenomenal. In England many are seeking admis- 
sion into the Church and everywhere in that land large 


classes are under instruction. Similar conditions are 
said to exist in Germany. Russia, too, despite all re- 
ports to the country, is ripe for reunion. Some 600 
Catholic priests, a few of them Benedictines, are at 
present working in disguise, quietly and unmolested, 
among the Russians, who,as we have heard from various 
sources, are a deeply religious people and very devout 
to the Blessed Mother of God. We have it on good 
authority, too, that the priests and bishops who were 
imprisoned in Russia—some of whom were executed— 
were persecuted not because of their religion but be- 
cause of their Polish nationality—The church of Rus- 
sia, the Greek Orthodox, is without a head. The time 
for effecting a reunion with Rome is very opportune. 
The Holy Father has given a special invitation to the 
Order of St. Benedict throughout the world to come 
to his aid in the great task. The monks of the Rus- 
sian church are Basilians. In garb, at least, they are 
the Benedictines of the Orient. In the last chapter of 
his rule St. Benedict refers to the rule of the holy 
Father St. Basil.—In Holland Calvinism is losing its 
hold and people are gradually coming back to Mother 
Church. May the International Eucharistic Congress, 
which meets at Amsterdam, hasten the day of their 
return to unity. 


THE I. E. L. AN Arp TO REUNION 


Our readers are urged to pray earnestly and zealous- 
ly to the Divine Master and with Him that all may be 
one, that all may enter the fold so that there may be 
but one shepherd and one flock. To attain this end the 
more easily, all are urged to affiliate themselves with 
the International Eucharistic League for the Union of 
Christendom that ultimately there may be harmony 
among Catholics, that Protestants and schismatics may 
return to unity with us, and that all non-Christians 
may be converted. This is the threefold object of the 
League. The only requirements are a short daily offer- 
ing, an occasional Mass heard and Holy Communion 
received. Join the League, help by your prayers and 
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other good works to draw down the grace of God upon 
all who are wandering about like stray sheep “that all 
may be one.” A promoter of the League, or the editor 
of THE GRAIL, will be glad to receive you into the 
ranks of the I. E. L. 


Asexualization 


Non-Catholics are finally awaking to the fact that 
education without religion is a misnomer. Catholics 
have long borne the burden of double taxation so as to 
maintain schools for the education of the hearts as well 
as the heads of their offspring. 


EDUCATION WITH RELIGION 


At present a number of public schools are giving 
credits for religious instruction. At specified hours 
each week those pupils, whose parents have asked for 
jt, are dismissed for the purpose of receiving such in- 
struction. It is late in the day to provide religious 
instruction in the training of youth, yet it is better late 
than never. 

EDUCATION WITHOUT RELIGION 


Daily experience shows that education without re- 
ligion leads to the denial of God, to the denial of an 
immortal soul, of future reward and punishment. 
Hence, man, like every other animal, lives only for 
the present. The consequence of such a training are 
evident. 

The proposed “Asexualization Act” that was defeated 
recently in the Louisiana House of Representatives is 
just one of the consequences of a godless training. This 
act provided for the sterilization of all feeble-minded 
inmates—both male and female—of public and private 
institutions. Archbishop Shaw, of New Orleans, came 
out with a strong protest against the “heartless in- 
justice” of the measure. 

Quite in keeping with this act of unjust legislation, 
but going a step farther, K. C. McLeod, of Edmonton, 
Canada, in a speech before the Canadian Association 
of Child Protection Officers, at Toronto, declared that 
mentally subnormal children, who cannot be “social- 
ized,” should be chloroformed, and, furthermore, that 
it should be made impossible for the parents of such 
children to add to this country’s population of unfits. 
He urged, moreover, that state officials should have at 
least as much concern for the children of the nation 
s for its livestock. 

“If such steps as these should be taken,” comments 
the Denver Catholic Register, “it would be a good idea 
to include, along with the unfortunate children, the 
subnormal .adult, and then McLeod would have to run 
for the woods.” 

If we are a Christian nation, and are to remain such, 
it is essential that the youth of our land be imbued 
with Christian principles. Little education with a 
generous sprinkling of religion is by far better than 
superior education without religion. Educated rascals 
are a menace to their fellow men and to the republic. 
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Where are the Harvest Hands? 


In the order of Nature, summer is the season for 
gathering in the fruits of field and tree. The harvest 
of souls, on the contrary, is always ripe and waiting 
for the reapers. Even so long ago as nineteen centu- 
ries the Divine Master complained that the fields were 
white unto the harvest but that the laborers were too 
few. Conditions have not changed much since then 
except that the field is vastly more extensive; the la- 
borers are still by far too few. 

These laborers are, in the first place, the priests who 
have the care of souls. Their assistants are the various 
orders of sisters and brothers in the mission field, 
in the schools, and in other works of mercy and charity. 
Their mainstay and chief support in their arduous 
labors is a loyal laity. By prayers, alms, and other 
good works, the laity sustain those who are in the field. 

But more than this, the priests and religious and 
other laborers in the vineyard of the Lord are chosen 
from among the laity. How important, then, that the 
laity should be given to works of piety, devoted to the 
Church and to the activities of the Church. 

The laity is a necessary adjunct in the harvest of 
souls. If lay people can do nothing else, they can at 
least sow the seeds of godliness by leading exemplary 
lives, which are a more potent factor in the gaining of 
souls than many sermons. Good example is a living 
sermon, a powerful sermon, a perpetual sermon. Fre- 
quentation of the sacraments, which help to make a 
pious Christian, is likewise a powerful help in the work 
of saving souls. Still another means to aid in the con- 
quest of souls is to give liberally of one’s substance for 
the maintenance of the Church, its missions, missiona- 
ries, schools, works of charity. A fourth means, and one 
that requires the greatest sacrifice, is the giving of a 
son or a daughter to the service of God in the religious 
state or in the priesthood. Here flesh and blood is con- 
cerned. Yet, the greater the sacrifice, the greater the 
merit. 

Our Savior, who knew best how to obtain laborers, 
commended prayer. Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of 
the harvests that He send forth laborers into his vine- 
yard. Would not the present lack of efficient laborers, 
priests, brothers, sisters, and laymen zealous for the 
things of God, seem to indicate a lack of earnest pray- 
er? If Christ urged prayer for this end, does it not 
stand to reason that God expects us to ask, and that 
He will surely grant our petition? 

Catholic fathers and mothers, if any of your children 
have a longing, or express a desire, to enter the special 
service of God, do not under any circumstance try to 
dissuade them, do not discourage them, take no steps 
to prevent their doing so. Be generous with God who 
has been so generous with you. Do not lament but 
rather rejoice that God has deemed you and your chil- 
dren worthy of so signal an honor. Your children are 
not yours but His. Be generous, for the Lord loveth 
a cheerful giver. 
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TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


HILary DEJEAN, O. S. B. 











Fun 


The world is frolicking. It is summer, the time for 
relaxation, rest, vacation. City and countryside, beach 
and amusement centers give evidence that those who 
can and will are enjoying themselves in the manner 
that best expresses each one’s idea of a good time. 
But there prevails over this scene of sportiveness a 
tone of sadness and of positive evil, for men are striv- 
ing to enjoy themselves with an eagerness and passion 
which, in all worldly things, must bring at every step 
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Sonnets of Holy Quest 


6. And Dwelt Amongst Us 
Dom HuGH BEVENOT, O. S. B., B. A. 


“Veritas de terra orta est, et justitia de coelo prospe- 
xit.—Truth is sprung out of the earth: and justice 
hath looked down from heaven.”—Ps, 84. 

God’s Trinal bliss, Self-centred, nought transcends; 
Yet hath He flooded with this love’s effulgence 
Man’s lowly state, and with sublime indulgence 
Knit to Himself a Soul, where grace all blends. 


For upon Christ the Spirit’s chrism descends 

In swift, all-sacring, quickening abundance; 

While eke the Body all the soul’s high ord’nance 
Bears meekly, while on earth His ways He wends. 











l disappointment and heart-emptiness; and in every Hail to Thee, Jesus! with Soul most ethereal. 
’ nook and bypath, and often even in open sun- and moon- Angels scarce gaze on Thy dowers divine, 
2 light, one can see sporting and vaunting himself,—yes, For thro’ them doth Thy Godhead’s glory shine; 
p the very devil. Hail to Thy Frame, over sin most imperial, 
Conventions, indeed, are put in the background. It For, second Adam, Thou didst take Thy birth 
; 4 is proper, too, that those stiff-backed formalities of 1m the still maiden—paradisal—earth! 
t i dress suit and daily shave and social frills give way 
y to the vacation spirit. But, as ever, we see on all sides My Songs 
f conventions which bear no putting away, those which MYRTLE CONGER 
g have to do with modesty, religion, and moral duty,— 
these too are being shamelessly discarded while the Who will hear these songs of mine, 
a world winks one eye, or both, and passing, smiles on These, my soul poured forth like wine 
k the wayward frolics of its youth in summer time. Yes, From over-ripened grapes upon the vine, 
I Sodom and Gomorrha had lots of fun, too. Happy our In purpling autumn? 
ir country which has so many, many Abrahams to stay Who will hear the melody, 
: in — ent and veneay both waler and ereriie plead- Or will feel the mystery 
: ing with God to avert the storm of fire and brimstone. That stirred my soul to sing in ecstasy,— 
* >} rok 9 
" Venustavitie From silence wakened? 
n- Will they die, my songs, unknown, 
1e ' Those who cannot afford to vacation from their work, Like wild flowers on deserts blown, 
find evening entertainment at the movie and vaudeville. Their beauty precious to my heart alone, 
s, What a pity it is that in bills that are otherwise really No other caring? 
of clean and attractive and at times artistic, there must 
e- nearly always be included a dance that is bold, sensual, Would I sing if no one heard, 
S, and extremely suggestive; or a monologue which de- If my songs no other stirred? 
he pends for its spice upon jokes and allusions of the Yea; sings less joyously the forest bird, 
y- coarsest type possible. It is a source of just indigna- With nope to listen? 
ot tion to have a good show vitiated in this way. No Tell me, are those flowers less fair, 
at wonder that people with upright consciences leave these Blown upon the desert air, 
shows expressing the sentiment of one who said of a Than richer blossoms that, to men, are rare, 
en typical dance; “Very pretty, very pretty; but very, Their fragrance blowing? 
‘al very naughty, too!” 
to Unseen flower, how sweet thou art; 
ps In Church Unheard song, dwell in my heart, 
ho PLAciIpUS KempPr, O. S. B. Thy music ever o _ soul, a part, 
ut In gladness singing! 
i]- Among our fellow men we keep 
re | The little rules of etiquette, No tongue can express the greatness of the love 
th Why should we then before our God which Jesus bears to our souls. — St. Peter of Al- 
The signs of reverence forget. cantara. 
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Hills of Rest 


JOHN M. 
Chapter XII 


T was mid-forenoon, sunny and warm, and 

Danny sat alone in his cabin. He was striv- 
ing to interest himself in the newspaper, but 
striving without success; for his mind was 
painfully worried, and his heart was strangely 
depressed. His little world, yesterday a para- 
dise, was today a desert, bleak, cruel, holding 
no hope. Why must such things be? 

“The course of true love never runs smooth,” 
mused Danny rather inanely but as though to 
console himself. ‘‘Our career has been uneven 
enough from the beginning, although I thought 
yesterday that everything at last was gloriously 
righted. What can have happened. She avoided 
me this morning, positively. She is very proud, 
I know; but why should she seem so haughty 
after our friendly and happy day yesterday? 
She was pale, too, and appeared hurt and un- 
happy. She is to take dinner with Katherine 
Mitre: that is merely in order to avoid being 
at home today. Something surely must have 
happened. Philip also was strangely reticent 
as we returned from church. I'll just get away 
from here myself. I don’t see how I can stand 
that nurse’s chatter and Philip’s somber face 
at dinner.” 

Now, Danny was not unlike the rest of us. 
He was very much disturbed and puzzled, very 
much depressed, hurt and dismayed at the sud- 
den coldness of Willie Pat; and still, strangely 
enough, it wrenched his heart sorely to believe 
that she was suffering and to know that he 
could not come to her aid. To do so would be 
his tenderest wish. But her manner showed 
him that she held him as a stranger, held him 
even in such aversion or dislike as we cannot 
feel for a stranger. Danny rose up. 

“T’ll pack up my little kit and go exploring,” 
he informed himself. 

Shortly afterward, he stopped at Aunt Mil- 
lie’s kitchen door to tell her he would not be at 
home for dinner; that he was going out in the 
woods and would there cook his own. Aunt 
Millie, although amazed and perhaps offended, 
was also amused. 

“Whar you gwine camp?” she inquired. 

“T think I'll just go up the creek hollow a 
way,” vouchsafed Danny. 

“Yassuh, dat’s a good place, ’case you'll find 
plenty of shade and of good water up dar.” 

And so, a few moments later, when Miss 
Bowlder, who had come down to see about nour- 
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ishment for Johnson, inquired whether Mr. 
Lacey were about, Aunt Millie was able to tell 
her exactly whither he had gone. Indeed, from 
the door of the kitchen she could still catch a 
view of him in the distance. 

“Oh, I believe I’ll make him take me along!” 
cried Miss Bowlder. “You can carry this tray 
up to Mr. Johnson, can’t you? And don’t tell 
anyone where I have gone.” 

“TI won’t tell anyone ef dey don’t ax me,” con- 
sented Aunt Millie, and then she added: 

“’Case I know how to min’ my own bizness 
an’ to let other folks’ bizness alone, an’ dat’s 
mo’n some white folks kin do.” 

Miss Bowlder escaped this parting shot be- 
cause she had already left the kitchen; and, 
indeed, it was only a few minutes later when 
she might have been seen going down the slope 
among the oaks to take the little pathway run- 
ning up the valley. When she had crossed the 
brook at a stony shallow and started up the 
path, she did not hurry; indeed, she went with 
great deliberation; for, although silly and im- 
pulsive and, as some might think, bold, the 
young woman shrank from being detected by 
Danny in the act of following him; and, more- 
over, she instinctively felt that Danny would 
give her warmer welcome if he thought their 
meeting accidental and if it came as a surprise. 
And so she loitered. 

But after a time the young woman found her- 
self in a place where there could be no leisure 
if she were to proceed. She was in a deep, nar- 
row valley. On either side were steep, rocky, 
blufflike hills, covered with cedar. Even in 
front of her the valley arose steeply, and with 
the converging walls the rising floor made a 
point; and almost at this point, just above 
some shelving rock, came two straggling rail 
fences to a point also. To get over these fences 
from the wild scramble below seemed almost 
impossible to Miss Bowlder, and she contemplat- 
ed calling aloud for Danny, who, she hoped, 
must be near. But she overcame this impulse 
and began to look about for some way out of her 
impassé when, on the left, she noticed a trickle 
of water which, she knew from the purling 
sound and the shimmer of light among the 
mossy rocks and ferns above, must come from a 
source higher up on the hillside. Looking up- 
ward in this direction, she was surprised to see 
through the leafage what seemed to be a black 
hole in the rock near the summit. 

And now she noticed a little path, scarcely 
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discernible, zigzagging its way up this side of 
the valley and apparently leading to this black 
hole. Miss Bowlder followed this steep and 
croeked path, but only with great difficulty. It 
led around, and between, and sometimes over, 
great stones, and was oftentimes perilously 
close to beds of cress and other water plants 
which entirely concealed the little stream flow- 
ing beneath. As she drew nearer this hole, she 
discovered that it was much larger than it ap- 
peared from below, because a great stone, fallen 
from the cliff, concealed more than half the cave 
mouth. Moreover, the cavern inside swung 
away to the right and expanded into a large 
chamber. Out from this cave flowed the stream. 
Standing upon a stone to keep her feet dry, she 
peered in, entranced. As her eyes grew more 
accustomed to the dusk of the cave, she noticed 
that, although the middle parts were wet, or at 
least quite damp, back from the stream, the 
floor of the cave was higher and quite dry. A 
little red newt, running over her foot, drew her 
attention and made her shudder. Then she 
raised her eyes again, and beheld what she 
thought the figure of a man far back in the 
cave, face pale, and eyes fixed upon her. In 
terror, she uttered a scream and, turning, 
hastened her best down toward the valley. But 
this place was not fit for haste. Her foot slipped 
on a sloping, moist, mossy stone, and she fell, 
rolling over and over until caught and held by 
another protruding stone half way down the 
declivity. For a moment she lay dazed, and 
then, looking up with apprehension, was re- 
lieved and delighted to see none other than Dan- 
ny, coming out of the cave and descending to- 
ward her with long, rapid strides. She en- 
deavored to arise from her awkward and un- 
gainly posture, but was unable to do so until 
Danny, having reached her,gave her needed aid. 

“Oh, you frightened me!” cried the now 
happy girl. 

“I believe it,” admitted Danny, “from the 
way you screamed. But you are limping! Have 
you hurt yourself?” 

“Just my ankle,” replied the nurse; “it 
turned when I slipped and fell. I’ll go bathe 
it in the stream, and then you may come and 
help me again.” ; 

Danny assisted her down to a stone by the 
stream, where she could bathe her aching an- 
kle, and then took a seat on the hillside until 
she should be through. Sitting there, he began 
to wonder what had brought her to this remote 
place. He wondered also that he felt no dis- 
pleasure at her presence and even that he was 
glad that she had happened along. So that, 
when she called to him that she was ready, he 
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went down to her without aversion and even 
with alacrity. 

“How did you happen to come up here?” he 
asked her. 

“How did you?” she countered. 

“Oh, I like to get out once in a while, and 
rough it a little. So I came up the valley be- 
cause it is pretty, and I stopped here because 
it is shady and there is good water to drink. 
You see, I came out to dine by myself.” 

“Would you object to company? Or have 
you enough for two?” 

“T have plenty,” Danny assured her. 

“But what were you doing in that horrid 
cave?” 

“Exploring.” 

“Did you find anything?” 

Danny hesitated just a moment before reply- 
ing to this; for he had found something. It 
was something very interesting to Danny and 
would make an interesting story to tell. But 
Danny reflected, and thus put her off: 

“I found some ‘water dogs’ and bats. Did 
you se¢ anything else?” 

“Nothing else but a white-faced ghost that 
turned out to be you.” 

“Well,” said Danny enigmatically, “it is a 
good thing you did not see anything more. Are 
you getting hungry?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“Then help me get lunch.” 

And so, after testing the direction of the 
wind, Danny built a little fire so that the smoke 
would blow from them, and, gypsylike, they 
feasted in the open. It was a royal setting for 
the feast, this grassy, cliff-walled valley, filled 
with the tonic scent of the cedars and with the 
music of the tumbling little rill. 

And now, while Danny is entertaining his 
unconventional and most unexpected guest, let 
us give heed to Philip, who is now seated 
morosely in an easy chair on the broad porch 
at home. Philip had seen, as we may recall, 
Danny and the nurse walking off together in 
the darkness, and he had some inkling of the 
late hour at which the nurse returned. And 
Philip had strong suspicions that Willie Pat’s 
affections were already involved. He could 
strangle a man that would mistreat his sister. 
Of course, he could not charge Danny with mis- 
treating Willie Pat. Even if he could convict 
Danny of this, his disappointment in Danny, 
who had proved his friend, and whom he had 
found so noble, would be almost as painful as to 
witness his sister’s sadness and humiliation. 
*Twas no wonder Philip felt morose. 

And now comes Simkins, slinking around the 
house. 
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“Mister Philip,” he drawls, “do you reckon 
it would be all right for me to go in the house? 
I want to see Mr. Johnson.” 

“You may go in,” replied Philip. “He is in 
the last room on the left of the hallway up- 
stairs.” 

Simkins took his hat in both hands as he 
stepped upon the porch, and trod so lightly, and 
opened and closed the screen door so carefully 
that Philip, in his abstraction, scarcely heard 
him as he went. But this was not to be Philip’s 
day to be left solitary. Hardly had he got rid 
of Simkins when, to his astonishment and pleas- 
ure, up rolls the family car, driven by Willie 
Pat, who stepped out alone. 

“Why, Sis,” cried Philip, “I-am surprised to 
see you back so early. Didn’t you have a good 
time? Why didn’t Katherine come with you?” 

“She cannot come till evening. I did not wish 
to wait so long for her, so I just came early 
myself.” 

“T am glad you did. 
something.” 

“Is it something good?” 

“Not very good, I fear, sister; only sensible. 
And not so bad, either. You know, the tobacco 
market is poor. In town yesterday I learned 
from the warehouse men and from some of the 
biggest planters that they expect the very bot- 
tom to drop out of tobacco by the time the 
present crop is cut. Some say we shall not get, 
even for good tobacco, half the cost of raising 
a” 

“That’s ashame. Why is it?” 

“The Tobacco Trust, every one is saying. 
They are talking of organizing a pool to fight 
the trust, but they all realize it is too late for 
this year’s crop.” 

“But why do you want to tell me this bad 
news particularly today?” 

“Why, so that we can fight the trouble. In 
town yesterday I got a chance of selling off five 
thousand cedar posts at a good price. We have 
the cedar, I think, and the price will tide over a 
bad time this fall and winter. Then we can 
hold our tobacco without inconvenience.” 

Philip was speaking the truth. But he had 
another reason for talking over the unfavorable 
outlook with his sister at this particular time. 
It was his kindly intention to get her mind off 
Danny and the nurse by interesting her in their 
business; and, besides, he thought it worth 
while to learn her sentiment about cutting the 
cedar trees for this proposed sale. It is true 
they had the trees, and this certainly seemed 
an opportune time to sell them. But to cut away 
so large a number would certainly ruin the 
beauty of their childhood fairyland. It was up 
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the valley among the cedars that they used to 
go for their bravest adventures; for, even as 
they grew older, they could still find a thrill in 
faring forth in the dusk or in exploring the big, 
dark cave. And so he added: 

“T thought you might like to walk up with me 
and look the cedars over. We might find some 
robbers, or spooks,” he added playfully. 

“All right; let us look for robbers. What 
shall we do now for robbers if we have to cut 
away the trees?” 

“There will still be some left,” replied Philip, 
“and new trees will grow in time.” 

And so Willie Pat went with her brother up 
the valley, in her heart a confusion of joy and 
sadness, of happy memories and of dark fore- 
bodings that this would be the very last time 
that she and her brother would visit the fairy- 
land of their childhood days. In vision, she 
could already see the scarred, bare hillside, 
covered only with ragged stumps and sun-with- 
ered vegetation. But, as they went further, 
and penetrated into the wilder, narrower val- 
ley, the sheer beauty of the landscape, spread at 
peace and flooded with sunlight, would raise 
her spirits again. 

“You sit here a few minutes, sister,” com- 
manded Philip, “while I go around the hillside 
and look the trees over. It will not keep me 
away more than a quarter of an hour.” 

Now, while Willie Pat sat here alone, hearing 
no sound but the murmur of the rill and, oc- 
casionally, the cracking of a dead branch or 
the rattling of falling pebbles that marked 
Philip’s unseen progress along the wooded hilil- 
side, she became lost in thought to all the world 
around her. The days of her childhood came 
back to her, thoughts of her father; who, she 
fondly hoped, would return now very soon; of 
her sainted mother, who would never return; 
of Philip, so loyal and so kind to her; of Dan- 
ny—ah, how could Danny be so shallow and 
so low! Within an hour after they had parted 
at the end of a perfect day, to think that he 
could forget or could care so little as to seek the 
company of this silly and uncultured creature, 
—Willie Pat turned scarlet at the thought. But, 
friends, that was better than turning pale, for 
it was an evidence that, here in this lovely out- 
of-doors, she was recovering her spirit. For 
Willie Pat had spirit, and, as mentioned per- 
haps before, Willie Pat had very sound common 
sense. And now even her commen sense as- 
serted itself, a thing not so ordinary with young 
women who are in love, and who unfortunately 
have cause for jealousy and disappointment 
and self-pity. So Willie Pat’s common sense 
was very commendable, as she began to ques- 
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tion whether there were really any ground for 
her grief and distress over Danny. Perhaps 
the nurse had not told the precise truth; per- 
haps Danny had thought nothing of the nurse 
and was led into her company accidentally or 
by the nurse’s wiles. Indeed, this morning, 
Danny appeared to be as wretched as was she. 
Perhaps when they next met everything would 
be well. She did not dream how very near 
Danny was at the moment, nor did she dream 
that her presence there had given a rude shock 
of surprise to the estimable Simkins. For, from 
behind a cedar bush, that worthy watched her, 
with eyes dilated, as he assured himself vehe- 
mently, even though under his breath, that the 
Omnipotent designs—so far as they concerned 
him—were the most terrible to be imagined. 
Fascinated, he watched. Then, after a few mo- 
ments, he declared his ancestral escutcheon 
most foully besmirched, apparently for no 
sounder present reason than the quiet reappear- 
ance of Philip Armstrong, returning to his sis- 
ter after his inspection of the cedars, which 
covered the sides of the valley and extended 
back upon the upland which lay on the far side 
of the valley from the cave. 

“Let us go up and look in the cave, Sis,” sug- 
gested Philip cheerfully. “It is many a day 
since I have been through it.” 

Willie Pat arose as she gave her assent, and 
she and Philip walked farther up the valley. 
As for Simkins, he for one moment stood stock 
still, his mouth fallen foolishly open, incapable 
of uttering even a familiar curse. As one fas- 
cinated, he followed after them. He heard 
Philip say “Well, I'll go through alone. You 
can meet me up in the woods. We can go home 
the other way.” Then Simkins followed no 
farther; instead, he turned and, with all his 
might, ran down the valley toward the house. 

And where, meanwhile, are Danny and the 
nurse from the city? When they had finished 
their lunch, which they had prepared and en- 
joyed in leisurely fashion, Danny proposed that 
they proceed homeward. But Miss Bowlder, 
complaining still of her injured ankle, urged a 
little further rest. 

“If your foot troubles you much,” advised 
Danny, “it were better not to undertake the 
walk back through the valley as the way is so 
rough. I could help you up the side, here by 
the cave. From the top it is only a short walk 
through the woods to the pike, and from there 
on. If your ankle should become too weak, I 
could go and get the surrey and take you home.” 

“Oh, that is so kind of you! Let us go through 
the woods; I should love to see them.” 

So Danny and Miss Bowlder climbed the hill, 
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Miss Bowlder claiming, perhaps, more assist- 
ance from her escort than was absolutely neces- 
sary, and then they came into the cool shade 
of the woods. For up here the breeze was stir- 
ring, and, after the arduous climb up the cliff, 
it was very grateful. They were attracted al- 
most immediately by the shady, sloping sides 
of the little hollow, down from which led the 
hole where Simkins, only yesterday, was seen 
to disappear. Miss Bowlder immediately sat 
down to rest, while Danny was off to locate a 
squirrel which he had heard barking some dis- 
tance away. 

“Are you ready to go yet?” he inquired on 
his return. 

“Not yet,”’ answered Miss Bowlder. “I'll be 
ready in about fifteen minutes. Can’t you wait 
for me that long?” 


So Danny sat down with Miss Bowlder in 
the little hollow. And here they were when 
Willie Pat came upon them, her face flushed, 
her great eyes staring. 

It came about in this way. The hole under 
the root of the tree was simply an opening into 
the rear end of the cavern where the subter- 
ranean walls drew closely enough together to 
permit one to descend by means of the project- 
ing ledges, without danger, even in the dark, to 
one who knew the way. This narrow portion led 
forward into a larger chamber, and from this 
a narrow passage led to the room which opened 
above the valley. Danny had been back as far 
as the second large chamber, and there he had 
discovered, to his utter astonishment, a small 
distilling outfit, evidently the carefully con- 
cealed property of a mooshiner. He did not 
know, however, that one could climb out of the 
cave and emerge through the hole visible under 
the root of the tree which now shaded him and 
Miss Bowlder. This, however, was well known 
to Philip, who, in his boyhood days had often 
and again passed through the cave either way. 
He had proposed, as we know, to his sister that 
they do so now, but she declined reluctantly, 
and solely because she wore a much prized 
dress. She had told Philip to make the passage 
by himself, and promised to await for him un- 
der the big tree, where he would come out. It 
was in fulfillmet of her promise that she had 
come to this spot. 

It would be difficult to describe the mingled 
emotions experienced by Philip’s sister under 
the shock of this very unpleasant surprise. But 
these emotions were short-lived, and we need 
not dwell on them here. For now, even before 
Danny or the nurse had discovered her pres- 
ence, all of them hear footsteps approaching 
from the direction of the pike, and, looking, 
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they behold, in a few moments, four strange 
men, armed with rifles and hastening toward 
them with long, eager strides. They were tall 
men and lanky, and all wore slouched hats and 
drooping mustaches. 

“Good evenin’,” calls their leader in a soft, 
drawling voice. “What are you three doin’ 
right here?” 

“Three? There are only two of us,” returned 
Danny unconcernedly. But, following the 
glances of the others, he for the first time dis- 
covered Willie Pat. He sprang to his feet. 

“Sit down,” warned the fellow with the soft, 
drawling voice. 

Danny looked into the cold, blue eye and at 
the powerful rifle, and obeyed. 

“What are you all a-doin’ here? Kin you an- 
swer me?” 

Certainly enough they could have answered 
him, and in all likelihood they would have an- 
swered him, had not one of the rifle men at the 
instant shocked and astounded every one of 
them by crying: 

“Come out! Don’t you run!” and instantly 
thereupon by raising his gun and firing. 

“I got him!” he shouted, as he ran toward 
the hole. 

The other armed men rushed up with him, 
and Danny and the nurse followed at a little 
distance. But Willie Pat covered her blanched 
face with her hands and sat down; and then, 
with a moan, she fainted away. 

(To be continued) 


Ascension Day in Jerusalem, 1924 
DoM LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B. 


HIS was my third Ascension Day in Pal- 

estine, but it was more joyful and in- 
teresting than the previous ones. Never before 
was there a chance for me to say Holy Mass 
on Mount Olivet; but this year it came, and 
I used it. Three of us left our monastery on 
Mount Sion at two a.m. It may seem extra- 
ordinary to start at that hour, in order to say 
Mass at a place only an hour’s walk distant; 
but there was method in our apparent eccen- 
tricity, inasmuch as we tried to benefit by the 
experience of others. The Franciscan Fathers 
say their night office in the place of the As- 
cension before midnight, and those priests who 
are not put down for fixed Masses celebrate im- 
mediately after midnight, both to get some rest, 
and also to make room for the pilgrim priests, 
who may come in the early morning. We had 
learned from the misadventure of other priests 
(who had to wait a long time for their turn 
and had to say Mass in an uncomfortable over- 
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crowded chapel) that the best time would be 
about three o’clock, because then the midnight 
worshipppers would have left, and the altars 
would be free until daylight. 

As the moon was not yet out we did not take 
the road outside the walls but the one through 
the town, which is dimly lit by petrol lamps. 
Passing through the Jewish quarter,we followed 
the route by which Our Blessed Lord early on 
Good Friday was taken from the house of 
Caiphas to that of Pilate. Just below the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre we struck the 
“Way of the Cross” along which we walked 
in the reverse order of the Stations. Passing 
the “Ecce Homo,” the Chapel of the Flagella- 
tion, and the Church of Saint Anne on the left, 
and the Temple on the right, we went out of 
the city by our Lady’s gate and descended to the 
valley of Cedron and Gethsemani. The new 
Church of the Agony, nearly ready for conse- 
cration, showed its outlines in the dim light of 
the clear and starlit sky, which as yet was not 
reached by the beams of the rising but waning 
moon. Climbing up the steep gradient, we 
turned round from time to time, not merely to 
take breath, but also to enjoy the sight of he 
city brightened up on all sides by glimmering 
lights. At last a little before three a. m. we 
had reached the height of the holy mountain. 
Time after time we had met groups of worship- 
pers reurning from the Sanctuary after as- 
sisting at the earliest Masses, and in some cases 
after having been there since the previous 
evening. We entered into a round space, sur- 
rounded by a high wall. This had formed the 
outside wall of the now destroyed Crusaders’ 
Basilica, which had been the successor of the 
one built in Constantine’s time over the holy 
place. In the midst there rises a little round 
chapel, holding some forty people, now a 
mosque. By tradition and the help of some 
“baksheesh” (“tips”) Catholics are allowed to 
use this desecrated place on Ascension Day and 
the previous night for divine service. The 
Franciscan Fathers erect a _ tent outside 


and two temporary altars inside; the 
one doing duty as High Altar, standing 
opposite the little door; the other on 


the right side. The latter is close to the spot 
where a bare rock, surrounded by a marble 
frame, marks the hallowed ground touched by 
the sacred feet of Our Lord before he lifted 
himself up, whilst blessing His disciples. The 
side altar being free, I was privileged to say 
Holy Mass at it in the presence of some Fran- 
ciscan Brothers, some twenty Sisters and half 
a dozen lay people. All was very quiet and or- 
derly. It was on this holy spot that the Apos- 
tles received Our Lord’s last words and whence 
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they followed Him with their eyes until the 
cloud hid Him. It was here where they were 
consoled and encouraged by the words of the 
Angels, which also form the Introit of the 
Mass: “Ye men of Galilee, why wonder you, 
looking up to heaven? Alleluja: He shall so 
come as you have seen Him going up into heav- 
en, Alleluja.” And thinking of the people of 
the different nations and tribes and tongues, 
who today in spirit stand with us in this sanc- 
tuary, celebrating this same solemn and joyful 
event, we seem to address them all in the words 
of the Psalmist: “O clap your hands, all ye 
nations; shout unto God with the voice of joy. 

For, as the holy Fathers tell us, Christ, our 
head, by raising Himself to heaven has already 
commenced to raise us, too, His members. And 
here we cannot forget how He has already 
raised His holy Mother, who had been 
laid to rest at the foot of this mountain 
near Gethsemani. The Epistle and the Gospel 
of the feast, telling us the story of the Ascen- 
sion, as well as the joyful chants and the Pref- 
ace receive, as it were, a new life and a bright- 
er colour in this place, and on this feast. And 
whilst one feels a humble joy of being so highly 
privileged, one also feels a loving pity towards 
those who wish to be here and have asked for 
a remembrance in the holy places. Perhaps the 
fact that one rarely can come here to offer the 
holy sacrifice, makes this sacred spot all the 
more precious in our eyes; it may also be be- 
cause here one is not disturbed as at Bethlehem 
and Calvary. By the time we had heard the 
four o'clock Mass and partaken of a cup of cof- 
fee, kindly offered by the hospitable Francis- 
cans, the sun had risen over the mountains of 
Moab and begun quickly to climb up the sky. 
After paying a short visit to the ancient sanc- 
tuary of the “Pater Noster” close by, we de- 
scended the mountain and saw in the morning 
light the Holy City from the same direction as 
the disciples, when they drew our Lord’s at- 
tention to the grandeur and the beauty of the 
Temple. A convent church, called, “Dominus 
flevit,” reminds us of the tears which Our Lord 
shed on that occasion over the blind and un- 
grateful town. Passing again the Church of 
Gethsemani, built by American money, we ad- 
mired the imposing facade not quite freed from 
scaffolding. It looked bright and cheerful in 
the clear morning light; and comparing its 
aspect with that it had a few hours ago, one 
was reminded of the contrast between the dark- 
ness of Maundy Thursday, and the glory of As- 
cension Thursday, as expressed by Our Lord 
when He said on the way to Emmaus: “Ought 
not Christ to have suffered all these things, and 
so to enter into His glory?” That must be our 
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consolation when we long to be on the many 
heights of Mount Olivet, but find ourselves still 
in the depth and darkness of Gethsemani. In 
the meantime we are not left starving orphans, 
for do we not have His glorious body in every 
tabernacle? And is He not ready, yea, even 


anxious, to strengthen and console us daily in 
Holy Communion? 


The Garry Twins 


CONSTANCE EDGERTON 


ROM Blossburg to Romerosville is seven 

miles, as the crow flies. Cactus flourish. 
The desert sun glares hot on the sand. Not 
much of a farming country. Yet, some years 
back a man brought his wife and two children 
here and began to plant. Grandma Peacock said 
the wife was tubercular and this climate had 
been advised. The children were twins, about 
seven years old. The man was well supplied 
with money, and a crop failure meant nothing 
to him. He rode like a cavalryman, and kept 
to himself. 

Inside a year his wife died and shortly after 
Juan Romero came driving through from Ro- 
merosville. Some one was crying in the Garry 
ranch house. He wentin. The twins were cry- 
ing piteously. Where was their daddy? They 
did not know. How long was he gone? A long 
time. A day? Three or four days. 

He brought them to Devil’s Neck and gave 
them to Mrs. Carrington. She invariably looked 
after every one’s welfare. Her mother, Mrs. 
Peacock, is grandmother to every child in town. 

It looked as though Garry deserted his chil- 
dren and bitter words were laid upon him. Mrs. 
Peacock ably defended him, and declared he 
was stricken with fever, suffering from amne- 
sia or had met with foul play. She insisted 
the house be searched. Vance Ross, the sheriff 
went out and found over a thousand dollars 
in the drawer of the kitchen table. 

Mrs. Carrington started the twins to school. 
The little ranch house stood unlocked, as do all 
the ranch houses in this country, and no word* 
came from Garry. 

Garnons Kushner, a chemist in the Golden 
Guinea Mine, was forever digging for buried 
pottery, relics, and hunting new mounds to dig. 
Late one afternoon he crossed the Garry ranch 
to reach a little hill that must contain wealth 
of ages. In a deep, dry gorge he stumbled onto 
Garry’s body. 

The law took hold at once. It was a natural 
death. Heart failure. It was great to see the 
people who accused him of running away from 
his two beautiful little girls at his funeral cry- 
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ing like children at Father Kearney’s touching 
sermon. 

The twins stayed with Mrs. Carrington. She 
was widowed, and had buried three sons. Ever 
she wanted a little girl and now God sent her 
two. They had been called Pops and Popsy. 
Grandma Peacock appraised them, they would 
hereafter answer to their baptismal names 
which were Patrica Mary and Dorothy Ruth. 
Very well. Patrica and Dorothy. Paddy and 
Duddy they called each other. The town used 
these sounds to designate the twins. 

They rebelled at discipline of any sort, and 
ran away from school day in and‘day out. They 
tramped the sand hills as far as San Antone 
village, undressed and swam the Gila. Nota 
very broad river, the Gila, but swung on a pow- 
erful current. 

Mrs. Carrington had to work for her living. 
She loved the twins and honestly thought God 
sent them to her. However, she did not plan 
to raise them for the gallows, so she got in 
touch with their mother’s sister in Pittsburgh, 
thinking to send them to her. She replied she 
had ten of her own. Grandma Peacock took 
them to Walsenburg to the Convent of Loretto. 

THIRTEEN YEARS LATER 

The Garry twins were returned to Devil’s 
Neck, their home. They had completed their 
course of three years in a New York Hospital. 
Both had noble nurse expressions; broad, ca- 
pable hands. Both were low-voiced, rubber- 
heeled, yellow-haired, blue-eyed, tranquil-eyed. 
They also had exaggeratedly innocent expres- 
sions. They were extra tall, abundantly active 
and knew all about anaesthesia, custards, grad- 
uation exercises, and the respect expected by 
a senior surgeon. 

All might have gone well with the twins had 
Jim Kilmurray stayed where he belonged—on 
his father’s ranch on Johnson Mesa. However, 
he did not. He drove the new car to the Bloss- 
burg dance, never dreaming he would not sleep 
well thereafter. Mrs. Carrington, who had 
taken the twins, introduced Jim to Patrica. 
There were no distinguishing marks on the 
twins. Even Mrs. Carrington had a hard time 
telling them apart. Jim detected a difference 
and asked Patrica to introduce him to Dorothy. 

The remainder of the night Dorothy acted 
like a dazed person, her facial muscles set into 
a smile and her eyes glued on Jim, and not a 
word did she speak, only listened to his flow 
of oratory. 

Next day he was at the Inn, and the next. 
Mrs. Peacock ordered him home to help his 
father. Mrs. Kelly came to get the twins to 
take up Rose Fallon’s work. Patrica was will- 
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ing but Dorothy said she must have time to 
consider the offer! Patrica went, she being 
all business and unloving and unloved. She 
felt she had three years of perfectly good train- 
ing and was full of noble ideas she was aching 
to put into practice. For three years she had 
been a machine, doing as she was told, when 
she was told, and how she was told to do it. 
She would have opportunity to use her own 
judgment. Incidentally she would earn some- 
thing to help pay Mrs. Peacock, who had 
financed their hospital course. 

Jim and Dorothy spent all their waking hours 
together. When they went to a dance and an- 
other boy asked her to dance, he got in an 
awful temper and demanded that he be the 
whole target or none. He wrote poems about 
her beauty, her size, her heavenly eyes, and, 
thinking to please her, he slipped it under what 
was evidently her door but in reality was 
Grandma Peacock’s. Of course Grandma read 
the paper and snorted: “Eyes! No wonder 
they are heavenly! Young idiot never used 
them! Not even read the dose on a poison bot- 
tle! Mawking simpletons!” 

Mrs. Carrington tried to tell Dorothy how 
simple she was. Jim had nothing. He was so 
young. She broke right in and said she was a 
year younger. She was going to marry him. 
She had not been wild about being a nurse, only 
she did not want Patrica to go so far from home 
alone. That was why she trained. She was so 
strong and healthy and active she was going 
to help Jimmie build a house, and then plow 
and butcher, and everything. 

They were married right away. No splurge 
at all. Father told them to be careful of their 
money, of which they had none. They went 
up to the Mesa to live in the little one room 
shack Matt Kilmurray had lived in when he 
proved up. Dorothy and Jim began to build 
at once, adding a living room with a rock fire- 
place and a kitchen. She works side and side 
with him and next year she means to have 
rambler roses all over the house. 


To continue your Communions it is not neces- 
sary that the soul should feel the increase of 
fervor. Often the Sacraments operate in us 
without our perceiving it—St. Lawrence Jus- 
tinian. 


Mother 
GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


What is more beautiful than this: 
Deep water’s evening rose? 

Yet each child, in her blue eyes’ bliss, 
A deeper beauty knows. 
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GALAHAD TAKING LEAVE OF BLANCHEFLEUR 


The Holy Grail 


HE tenth panel of the Edwin A. Abbey 

frieze decorations in the Boston Public 
Library depicts the parting of Galahad from 
his bride, Blanchefleur. 

After releasing the captive Virtues, that they 
may beautify and bless the world with all man- 
ner of gladness that is born of godliness, Gala- 
had marries the Lady Blanchefleur,—the White 
Flower of woman’s purity that complements the 
soul of the true man. Blanchefleur, say some 
of the legends, was a niece of Gurnemanz; and 
to her turned the heart of the boy ere he had 
come to sit in the Siege Perilous. In his jour- 
neyings he often thought of her. And after he 
had released the captive maidens he found 
Gurnemanz wounded and dying. His old 
teacher told him that he had failed to achieve 
the Grail because he had not wedded his true 
love. So Galahad promised to marry Blanche- 
fleur. But on the morning of their wedding 
he had a vision of the Grail, and knew that 
none but a virgin knight might achieve it. So 
he turned away from his sweet wife, and went 
out upon the Quest. 

The picture is the most pathetic.in the series. 
The beautiful bride in her wedding attire sits 
crowned with a wreath of roses, and in her lap 
she holds a cluster of the same flowers. Gala- 
had turns away, perhaps not so unwillingly as 
it might seem, for a sense of the inevitable fills 
his soul, and the knowledge of his Quest and 
what it will bring can leave no room for earth- 
ly sorrows. 

Viewed literally, as the legend may read, it is 
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a tragic moment. But Galahad is not of a 
nature to wed and then meanly desert, breaking 
his troth almost at the foot of the altar that 
he may fulfill a higher purpose. The truer 
meaning of the holy story must be read into 
the picture. At the gate awaits a young knight- 
ly companion, holding the red-cross shield for 
Galahad to take and resume the Quest,—the 
shield that shall protect him throughout the 
Quest, to the end of it. Blanchefleur, alive to 
the lofty purport of the moment, shows no re- 
senting, deploring grief upon her lovely face. 
She knows what calls him away, she knows that 
spiritually she has been made one with him; 
and Galahad goes forth with the completed 
nature, woman joined with man, that is needful 
for the great attainment. The woman stand- 
ing behind Blanchefleur, the man awaiting 
Galahad at the gate: Womanhood with Man- 
hood thenceforth is united. Galahad learns the 
lesson of marriage, and acquires its loftiest 
meaning in a union of qualities far more 
precious to possess than any pleasures of the 
sense might be. 


Who does not see that it will take us an eter- 
nity to learn Jesus, or rather we shall never 
learn Him, but that the endless work of learn- 
ing Him be the gladness of our eternity.— 
Faber. 


Song 


NELLIE C. MAGENNIS 


Little violet, sleep awhile, 

Wake thou not to earth’s glad greeting. 
Soon will sorrow hush thy smile, 

In the wood and valley meeting. 


Wake thou not at morning’s glow, 
When the world is fair and holy. 
Soon will come the chilling snow, 
O’er thy face so meek and lowly. 


And before the chilling blast, 

Ruder hands will petals sever. 

Then throughout the world broadcast, 
Reunited they’ll be never. 


Torn and crushed thy bleeding head, 
Royal tears thy garb bedewing. 
Thou’lt be numbered with the dead, 
No kind voice thy sad fate rueing. 


Little violet, sleep awhile, 

Wake thou not to earth’s glad greeting. 
Soon will sorrow hush thy smile, 

In the wood and valley meeting. 
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Many are Seven Today---but 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


66 OOD Scout! I say he is.” Loud cheers 

followed these commendations as Fa- 
ther Gilbert passed the assembly hall of the 
Boy Scouts. Interest in the boys drew him in 
and then came another cheer. 

“I am here to see that good scout,” he said 
smiling. 

Lee Lux, the scout master, of course, had to 
clear up matters. “The boys,” he explained, 
“just cheered Ralph Riney.” 

“Ralph Riney! Is he here?” 

“No, it’s this way: Troop 
B induced him to accompany 
them on a hike of thirty miles 
up to Belknap. They were to 
camp two weeks. Ralph took 
for granted that Belknap 
could boast of a Catholic 
church. However, he was 
disappointed. So last Sunday 
he was up at five o’clock and 
took the early train for home 
to attend Mass and receive 
Communion. In the evening 
he was back with the scouts. 
They remonstrated with him 
that there was surely no obli- 
gation to make such a sacri- 
fice to get to church. 

“I might possibly have been 
excused from the strict obli- 
gation,” he told them, “be- 
cause I failed to foresee my in- 
ability to attend services here. 
But with me it is not only a 
question of, what I am obliged 


should lose.” 

“Well, I am pleased at the stand which Ralph 
took and at the example that he gave. How- 
ever, I do blame him for not previously inquir- 
ing whether there was a Catholic church at Bel- 
knap. Every Catholic who takes a vacation 
should by all means do that.” 

“But, Father, how are we going to know?” 
a voice cried from the rear. 

“If you want information you will get it. 
Your pastor will be only too glad to obtain 
it for you. Besides, there are in many places 
information bureaus dealing with this matter. 
I had to fill out a blank and return it to the dioc- 
esan social center at the beginning of the sum- 
mer.” 








“May I ask,” interposed Lee, ““what the ques- 
tions called for?” 

“The first query was: Is there any summer 
resort in your vicinity or within the territory 
of any of your missions? Then, whether there 
was a Sunday Mass in all these places. Next, 
at what hours the Masses were said and what 
conveniences there were for confession and 
communion. The last point touched was the 
access to our town: at what time the trains 
came in before the Masses and what the nature 
of our highways was, whether 
improved or not. Now each 
pastor of our diocese filled out 
these blanks and the informa- 
tion is invaluable to any pro- 
spective tourist or camper. 
But alas how few excursion- 
ists take advantage of this op- 
portunity to get this informa- 
tion and when they have 
failed to do so they are usually 
not so eager as Ralph was to 
make good. How different is 
the example given by a cer- 
tain African chieftain!” 

“African chieftain! Say, 
boys, a story from the jun- 
gles,” one of the youngsters 
exclaimed gleefully. 

“No, not exactly. In 1919 
the British king invited Na- 
thaniel Griffith, the Catholic 
chief of Basutoland in South 


a Africa to make a visit to Eng- 


“He took bread, and blessed, and brake, and gave land. The pious chief accept- 
to do but also of what [| * them. And....they knew him.”—Luke 24:30,31. eq the 


invitation on one 
namely, that a Catholic priest 
should accompany him on _ his’ whole 
journey. With his whole retinue the African 
attended Mass every day whilst he himself com- 
municated daily. His white fellow travellers, 
mostly Catholics, were contented with their 
Sunday Mass. Moreover, Griffith, while on 
board, recited the rosary every evening togeth- 
er with the other chieftains, whereupon all re- 
tired. The remaining passengers spent a great 
portion of the night at play.” 

Father Gilbert smiled when he heard in an 
undertone: “Say, he was a good scout too.” 

“Many of our workmen in the cities,” the 
priest continued, “put careless tourists to 
shame. No doubt you know that in many plac- 


condition, 
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es there is a two o’clock Mass every Sunday 
morning.” 

“Gee, who gets up that early?” asked a 
chunky little lad in knickerbockers. 

“Whether they get up or stay up after their 
night work, crowds of printers, policemen, 
street car conductors, hotel clerks, and men of 
other trades are found at this Mass.” 

Since Father Gilbert heard no more comment 
he went on: “I want to tell you how good 
Catholic girls look upon boys who are Mass 
dodgers on Sundays. Mr. Soney, a rich real 
estate man, had three handsome daughters, who 
were his pride and his joy. They were pious 
and God-fearing and possessed all the desirable 
domestic virtues. Anna, the eldest, met a rich 
young man, Harold Smoll, who by his pleasing 
manners captivated her heart. He too fell deep- 
ly in love with her. Not so very long afterward 
the father received a letter from Smoll in which 
he asked for her hand. Mr. Soney made in- 
quiries as to the character of the youth, and 
as the reports were favorable and Anna was 
willing, the suitor was told to make good his 
proposal and appear on the following Sunday. 
At the dinner the conversation drifted to his 
trip and he emphasized the early departure 
of his train. 

“Mr. Soney remarked: ‘Is it possible that 
you have a Mass so early in your parish so as 
to enable you to make that train?’ 

“‘Oh no! Mass begins only an hour later,’ 
was the reply. 

“But where did you hear Mass?’ 

“‘Hear Mass? Why that was impossible.’ 
Then in a tone of ridicule he added: ‘He would 
surely be a silly Christian who could not get 
along without a Mass one the other Sunday.’ 

“Anna grew pale. Surprise and indignation 
were depicted on every face. After a short 
pause Mr. Soney arose and said: ‘Mr. Smoll, 
pardon me, but our case is settled. To a man 
of such principles I cannot entrust my daugh- 
ter, nor would my Anna ever have such a man.’ 

“‘No,’ said Anna determinedly and left the 
room. 

“Smoll tried to adduce all sorts of excuses 
but they were not accepted. Then he departed 
filled with anger at the loss of his game.” 

“She was stiff, wasn’t she?’ complimented 
Will Terror nudging his neighbor. 

“Yes, and what Catholic can blame her?” 
came back as a reply. 

“Father,” begged the scout master, “won’t 
you tell the boys the incident of the little girl 
and her grandfather?” 

“Yes, certainly. Well, grandfather had not 
been to the sacraments for twenty-five years. 
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So one day little Alice, his five-year old grand- 
child, said to him: ‘Grandpa, you have no title 
to heaven and if you die I can’t see you any 
more.’ 

“ *Why,’ he asked, ‘why have I no title?’ 
“She answered: ‘You lost it, for you are 
seven and you don’t go to Mass and you never 
go to Easter. But tell God you are sorry and 
you must go under the green curtain in the cor- 
ner of the church and kneel down and tell the 
priest and when you die I can meet you in heav- 

en.’ 

“Thus, as the old man himself acknowledged, 
the little child’s prattle preached the best ser- 
mon he ever heard and brought him back to 
his Sunday Mass and other duties after a mis- 
sion had failed to accomplish this. Oh how 
many are seven today but forget their age on 
Sundays. It is because of this sad fact that an 
archconfraternity of the reparation Mass has 
been founded. The members make it a point 
to hear a second Mass every Sunday and holy- 
day in order to offer satisfaction for the cold- 
ness and neglect of so many Catholics who are 
Mass-missers. If these members are hindered 
on Sundays from hearing a second Mass they 
make up for it during the week. You could 


all do a good work by a similar act of repara- 
tion.” 


Father Gilbert was going to leave when Tim 
Healy held up his hand. “What is it Tim?” 
the priest said very encouragingly. 

“Why, Father, some people have to work on 
Sunday.” 

“Yes, Tim, it is true. But if it is really a 
case of necessity it cannot be helped. However, 
if such people are in earnest, they will try to 
find some means, even at a sacrifice, either to 
get to an early Mass, as those city workers do 
at two o’clock, or they will try to obtain a dif- 
ferent position. How often does it not happen 
that the necessity of working on Sunday is 
merely imaginary. Let me relate one instance 
to prove this. A certain cobbler and his wife 
were surrounded by a large number of children. 
When Sunday came, they worked no less than 
on week days. Their motive, they said, was to 
make an honest living for themselves and their 
many children. A wealthy neighbor was great- 
ly grieved at this. So one Sunday morning he 
entered the shoemaker’s shop and said: “My 
dear friend, I should like to make a proposition 
to you. I know that you work every Sunday 
just for the sake of your children. For the next 
six months there will be no need of doing this. 
You charge to my account whatever loss you 
will incur by abstaining from work onthe Lord’s 
day and by attending divine service and I will 
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pay you in full without the least hesitation.’ 
The cobbler gladly accepted these terms. He 
worked no longer on Sunday but with wife 
and children he went to High Mass and sermon. 
“The six months passed by. There was a 
knock at the door. It was the wealthy neigh- 
bor. ‘My friend,’ he said, ‘what’s my bill?’ 
“*The bill,’ he replied, ‘is already paid. To 
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tell the truth, I owe you a big bill. Such was 
the blessing that the observance of Sunday 
brought me.’ 

“Such, boys,” Father Gilbert concluded, “will 
also be your blessing if you keep the Lord’s day 
holy and through your own fault never miss 
a Mass on Sunday.” Then he took his hat and 
went. 


David Crockett, Hero of the Alamo 


MAUDE GARDNER 


A drive of twelve or fifteen miles along a 
road that winds in and around the beauti- 
ful hills of Eastern Tennessee from Greene- 
ville, the historic little town, noted as the home 
and burial place of Andrew Johnson, seven- 
teenth President of the United States, brings 
one to the scene of the birthplace of another 
famous American—David Crockett, the immor- 
tal backwoodsman of Tennessee, the eccentric 
but honest member of Congress, and the hero of 
the Alamo. 

No trace of the cabin home remains, but old- 
er people living in the immediate vicinity can 
remember a time when a pile of stones and 
charred earth showed where the chimney of the 
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old house, which had no windows and was 
floorless, once stood. On the site, however, a 
marker has been placed, which bears the in- 
scription: “On this spot David Crockett was 
born August 17, 1786.” 

Today a railroad runs near the spot and on 
all sides are pretty little villages, but when 
David Crockett was born more than a century 
and a quarter ago the country around his birth- 
place was a vast wilderness that civilization had 
not as yet penetrated and the wild animals 
roamed unmolested in the broken forests. The 
soil was rich, but no bountiful crops raised then 
as now, for David Crockett’s father supported 
his family by fishing, hunting, and trapping, 
and as soon as the children were old enough to 
handle a rifle, they were taught to shoot so that 
they might do their share toward providing 
food for the table as well as clothing for the 
family, for out of the skins of deer useful ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel were made, after they 
were tanned, while the great woolly bear skins 
furnished warm coverlets for the beds. 

And so in this primitive environment the first 
years of David Crockett’s life were passed. 
There were no schools, but someway, somehow, 
this little boy, in his wilderness home, learned 
the letters of the alphabet and finally to read in 
a halting, stammering way. But he knew all 
there was to know about the forests and 
streams and hills. He could follow the bear and 
deer to their secluded haunts; he knew the call 
of the wild animals far across the gloomy wil- 
derness and as the young Indian learned wood- 
lore, so Davy Crockett learned it. 

By and by the family removed several miles 
westward and, building a big cabin by the side 
of a road, opened a tavern for the travelers 
who might pass their way. It became a frequent 
stopping place for the cattle traders who col- 
lected herds in Tennessee and Kentucky and 
drove them to the Eastern markets. This va- 
grant life, full of incident and adventure ap- 
pealed strongly to David Crockett so that when 
his father consented to allow him to accompany 
a company of traders on their trip east, the 
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boy’s joy knew no bounds. But he had never 
been away from his parents before and when 
they finally reached Baltimore, with its great 
lights and many houses, the like of which young 
David had never seen before, he at once became 
homesick for his own primitive surroundings, 
and slipping out one night he joined some trav- 
elers going toward his father’s home. 

It appears that David Crockett’s father was 
a very poor manager, and in some way he had 
contracted a debt, which he found himself un- 
able to pay and the young hunter, then only 
a mere boy, set in to pay it for his father, work- 
ing for six months at six dollars per month un- 
til the debt was wiped out. A few years later 
the same thing happened again, but this time 
young David made an agreement whereby he 
could work a certain number of days each week 
and attend the little school, which had opened 
in the neighborhood, the remaining number of 
days. All his life David Crockett was noted 
for his absolute honesty and many stories have 
been handed down of his fairness and gener- 
osity. At one time, during a season of scarcity, 
he bought a load of corn which he offered for 
sale. When a customer would come for the 
needed grain, Crockett’s first question was al- 
ways: “Have you got the money to buy it?” 
If the reply was “Yes,” then he would say, 
“Well, you can’t have a kernel. I brought it 
here to sell to people who have no money.” 

The years went on. David Crockett married, 
and soon thereafter moved intoWest Tennessee, 
where he became known as a famous hunter. 
His friendly, honest spirit soon made him very 
popular with the rough, backwoodsmen of that 
section and soon he was a rising man. They 
appointed him “Squire,” and a few years later 


. he was elected to the Legislature and in 1828 


to a seat in Congress. Surely honors had been 
heaped upon the man, who as a lad had grown 
up in the wilderness environment, without the 
simple rudiments of an education. There never 
was a more eccentric member of congress as re- 
gards dress and manners than David Crock- 
ett, neither was there ever a more honest mem- 
ber, for in the years that he spent at Washing- 
ton, he was never known to vote for a bill un- 
less he was sure it was right and just. 

And then came the time when Texas was 
fighting for independence from Mexico, and 
among the brave volunteers who offered their 
services to the struggling Texans in that bold 
stand for liberty, was David Crockett, the hunt- 
er hero, who in turn became the hero of the 
Alamo, for his name is inseparably linked 
with the venerable edifice, which stands today 
in the city of San Antonio, the most sacred relic 
of the Lone Star State, and the scene of one 
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of the most famous battles that was ever 
fought for love of liberty. 

Within the gray old walls of the Alamo, orig- 
inally a Catholic mission, moved to San An- 
tonio from the Rio Grande about 1718, there 
gathered that band of true-hearted patriots, 
with David Crockett among them, who refused 
to surrender although they knew death was in- 
evitable. For twelve long days they held the 
Mexicans back, but were finally overcome in 
a hand-to-hand battle. This fight for liberty 
forms one of the brightest pages of American 
game and for sheer patriotism has no paral- 
el. 

Near the entrance to the State House at 
Austin, stands a monument erected to the mem- 
ory of that band of patriots, numering one 
hundred sixty-six men, who died so nobly for 
the cause of right, and among the first names 
carved thereon is that of David Crockett. 


Klansman and Catholic 


JOHN M. CooNEY 


HE victory of the Ku-Klux-Klan in the 
recent primary election in Indiana is an- 
other startling evidence of the strength of the 
hooded order, and might seem discouraging to 
those groups whom the Klan more immediately 
attacks. Be it strange or not, Catholics, who 
form the largest group among these, continue 
to view the Klan and its works philosophically. 
Catholics have no fear for their faith because 
they know that persecution makes it stronger, 
and that already the hostility of the Ku-Klux 
has everywhere brought back numbers of back- 
sliders to their duty within the church. Also, 
Catholics are familiar with the Scriptural as- 
surance: “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
I will build my church.” Then, many Catholics 
rather expect the recurrence against them of 
such outbreaks of bigotry. The A. P. A. and 
the Know-Nothings were, one and two genera- 
tions ago, what the Klan is today. 
Furthermore, and perhaps above all, the 
American Catholic knows something of the Na- 
tive American Protestant; and, what is more 
knows him,—bigotry apart,—as a pretty good 
type of fellow, and does not in the least expect 
to be murdered in his bed by him. He knows 
that acquaintance between American Protest- 
ants and American Catholics makes of them 
good friends. He does not expect the American 
Protestant to favor the Catholic Church; he 
would not be a Protestant were he to do so. All 
the Catholic expects is that his Protestant fel- 
low citizen fight Catholicism fairly, that he 
fight its doctrines and practices and not its 
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members, and that he use as his weapons reason 
and knowledge and truth, with whatever public- 
ity he may care to the fight, to its methods and 
its outcome. 

Indeed, many Catholics have much real sym- 
pathy with their one-hundred-per cent enemy. 
They see in him the victim of others’ sins, of the 
sins of Henry VIII and Edward and Elizabeth 
and Anne, of Knox and of the faithless church- 
men. The native American Protestant is to his 
Catholic fellow citizen the descendant of ances- 
tors who were deliberately robbed of their faith 
by government, for reasons sharply political or 
sordidly personal,and then held contented in the 
new religion by outlandish calun-nies upon the 
old. His fathers were assiduously taught to 
suspect, to hate, to fear, Catholicism; and prej- 
udiced or ignorant or unscrupulous preachers, 
writers and publishers see to it that he contin- 
ue to be taught out of the same book. A good 
priest said recently that, considering all the 
odious things the American Protestant hears 
and believes about Catholics and their church, 
it must be said that on the whole his conduct 
shows him to be,—again apart from bigotry,— 
a liberal and kindly fellow indeed. 

Why should good men join an organization 
such as that of the hooded Klan? No doubt, 
many do so gladly, actuated by religious and 
racial hatred. No doubt, too, many do so with 
the honest purpose of keeping America Amer- 
ican, according to their understanding or con- 
ception of Americanism. Many join for the 
promotion or protection of their business in- 
terests, as witness, in strong Klan territory, 
the multiplication of “American” and “100%” 
places of public business, entertainment and 
amusement. Recently, in Indiana, a Klansman 
merchant was showing some Klan “literature” 
to a travelling salesman who, unknown to the 
merchant, was a Catholic. Certain customers 
appearing in the doorway, the merchant hastily 
gathered up the “literature” and put it quickly 
out of sight. “Those fellows are Catholics,” he 
explained. Then, speaking in a low tone, he 
went on: “I haven’t anything against Catholics. 
There are some of them around here, mostly 
Germans. A good many of them are customers 
of mine, and they all pay their bills.” Again, 
many young men join the organization just to 
be with the crowd, and because the excitement 
of masked parades and of the burning of fiery 
crosses appeals to them, 

Indeed, the more the Catholic knows the 
Klansman, the better he is able to make allow- 
ance for his being so misled. Catholics, it may 
be said in truth, know their Protestant fellow 
citizens better than they are known by them. 
Catholics know Protestant beliefs better than 
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they know ours. It is true almost to the letter 
that Catholics know and believe almost every 
positive doctrine held by Protestants. The dif- 
ferences existing concern those other Catholic 
doctrines which the early reformers rejected, 
and which most modern Protestants either mis- 
understand or have forgotten or never knew. 
Another reason why Catholics are more sym- 
pathetic is that the Mother Church has always 
maintained, and must always maintain, a moth- 
er’s attitude toward our “separated brethren.” 
On the contrary, it is the logical stand of Prot- 
estantism to protest against the Church; and, 
if religion alone actuated our Protestant 
friends,—and not also native human kindness 
and innate common sense and good humor,— 
Catholics would be still greater losers in any 
exchange of friendliness and sympathy. For 
all this, many of us do not meet our Protestant 
neighbors as we should, nor develop real friend- 
ships with them as we should, nor enlighten 
them, kindly, as we should, nor set them proper 
examples of Catholic manhod and womanhood 
in our individual lives. 

But, although Catholics as Catholics have no 
disturbing fears as to the outcome of Klan ac- 
tivities, and have less resentment against the 
Klansman than the Klansman’s avowed and un- 
friendly intentions would probably warrant, 
the Catholic, as a citizen, deplores the Klan 
movement, and as a citizen fears its almost in- 
evitable consequences. 

One of the first consequences will be civic 
disunion and discord. The Klan arrays class 
against class, arrays the native, white, Protest- 
ant American against all other Americans. It 
would deprive these latter of their political 
rights. By silent boycott and petty persecu- 
tion, it forces them into financial ruin. It has 
done this in many known instances. It works 
secretly to remove them from their jobs and to 
prevent them from obtaining jobs. It makes 
ordinarily good men willing to do these dastard- 
ly things to unoffending neighbors by filling 
them with fear and suspicion and hatred of 
those neighbors. As Klansmen deny to outsiders 
that they are members, and work secretly, these 
same passions of suspicion, fear and hatred 
are stirred up in those who are attacked or who 
at any moment may be attacked. All this pre- 
vents free, open, friendly intercourse, depress- 
es a community and makes it unhappy; it 
interferes with fair patronage with local trad- 
ers and producers, and so injures prosperity; 
it prevents absolutely that confident and enthu- 
siastic cooperation of all citizens, which is nec- 
essary for community progress. And, then, 
perhaps worst of all, it weakens patriotism. 
Who can be proud of his country if he knows 
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it to be a nation of bigots? Who takes up arms 
with enthusiasm to fight an open enemy if only 
in defense of a secret enemy? In the late war, 
American Catholics, who form twenty per cent 
of our population, furnished thirty-five per cent 
of our fighting forces, the non-Catholic eighty 
per cent of those forces. In proportion to their 
respective numbers, therefore, the service of 
Catholics and non-Catholics was respectively 
175 and 81144. For Catholics, then, to be told 
by Klansmen that it is impossible for them to 
be good citizens does not put them, to say the 
least, in a happy frame of mind; and, should 
war come soon again, they might not be held 
much to blame if, like the famous Alphonse and 
Gastoon of the comic strip, they should insist: 
“You first, my dear One Hundred Per Cents.” 


The Catholic fears the Klan as he would fear 
rats gnawing and burrowing in the dam above 
his home, loosing the flood; for the Klansman 
would remove two great foundation stones from 
the fortress of liberty, the stones of civil equali- 
ty and of religious freedom; and he would do 
this furtively, secretly, hooded and hidden in 
the night. The Klan will not be able, probably 
to destroy the Constitution but it can at times 
nullify, and does nullify, the Constitution. What 
does the Klan care for, say, the citizen’s con- 
stitutional right of trial by jury? Citizens of 
Mer Rouge may answer. The Klan can elect 
to office men whose oath to the Klan stands be- 
fore their oath to support the Constitution. In 
some states we already have Klan government, 
within and without the forms of law. 

Catholics fear this government by Klan be- 
cause it is another phase of government by big- 
otry. To remedy the acknowledged evils of 
intemperance, bigotry, by abuse of government, 
prescribes absolute prohibition. To remedy the 
evils of unrestricted immigration, bigotry vir- 
tually prohibits immigration, at least of all but 
“Nordics.” Whatever bigots do not like per- 
sonally, they wish to make prohibitory for all, 
—by law. . They alone are holy, they alone must 
rule. It is certainly humiliating to the good 
American citizen to have this great land, once 
regarded as the home of freedom, the refuge 
of the oppressed, become the laughing stock 
of a liberal world. If we have gained anything 
im temperance by way of prohibition, we have 
paid dearly for the gain in the perversion of our 
government from its normal functions, and in 
subjecting ourselves to government by spies. 
We have opened the gates, too, for any manner 
of fanatical legislation, so that we may yet see 
an amendment to the constitution prohibiting 
the use of tobacco or the “bobbing” of the hair. 
No limit can be set to the insanity of fanatics 
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who once taste power, and the United States,— 
so American travellers say,—is coming to be 
considered by the world as the land of fanatics. 

But what Catholics fear most of all among 
the evil effects of Klanism is the growth of mob 
rule. Under mob rule, no one is safe; for 
mobs excite men’s most evil passions and at the 
same time remove, as far as they can, all safe- 
guards against them. Mobs never form to do 
the good or even the legitimate. Their purpose 
is evil. They assemble, like wolves in a pack, 
each one taking courage from numbers, salving 
his conscience by dividing responsibility, ex- 
pecting safety from support of the crowd or 
from being lost in the crowd. Men will do in 
a mob what they would not dare do alone, open- 
ly before the world. 

Mobs ignore all restraint. They appeal to 
the passions and not to the reason. Force, not 
well ordered law, is their principle; their will 
in the matter, not the justice nor the rectitude 
of the cause, must prevail. Law, the only hope 
of peace-loving, justice-loving, right-living 
people, is ignored or trampled under foot by 
the mob. Now the Klan is a mob in this, that 
it ignores and tramples under foot the law of 
the land, State and Federal; and in this, that 
it acts on passion and not on reason, the pas- 
sions being principally fear, suspicion and ha- 
tred. Who killed Wat Daniels at Mer Rouge? 
Why could even an indictment be brought in 
Morehouse Parish when the whole power of the 
State of Louisiana, aided by the Federal Secret 
Service, exerted every effort to uncover the 
criminals, and secured evidence sufficient to 
convict the Klan in the minds of the whole 
American people? Why could a private citizen 
in Herrin, Illinois, drive from their desks the 
legally and sworn officials, and take over public 
authority for himself, exercise its rights, and 
defend its possession by force of arms? Why 
was he not immediately arrested? Why has 
he not been indicted or tried for treason, or re- 
bellion, or sedition, or conspiracy or whatever 
technical charge specifically covers his case? 
Klan rule is essentially mob rule, and the tyran- 
ny of such rule, bad as it is, is not so bad as is 
the anarchy to which it inevitably leads. 

Now this anarchy looms as a much greater 
danger because of the Ku Klux Klan than it 
ever does because of the uprising of an ordinary 
mob. For the Klan is not an ordinary mob. It 
is more than a thousand times larger than even 
an extraordinary mob. It is spread all over 
the country. It is organized. It knows its own 
mind, which the ordinary mob does not. It is 
not fickle, it is impervious to appeals to its good 
nature, because it is fanatically assured of its 
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rectitude and because it is controlled and ruled 
from above. 

The only practical question to discuss, then, 
in connection with the Klan, is this: Will the 
common sense of the American people,—Klans- 
men included,—bring about the end of this 
dangerous organization, or must this end be 
brought about by active opposition? This ques- 
tion is too large to be discussed adequately in 
the course of a short article, and no doubt 
would be discussed more adequately by some 
other writer. Still, here we may recall that the 
Know Nothing party, which was more veno- 
mously anti-Catholic than is the present Klan 
and which grew to be a great political party, 
fell into disrepute and died away. It is true 
that the Know Nothings committed great ex- 
cesses, including wholesale murder, as on 
“Bloody Monday” in Louisville; and arsons, 
as in the burning of numerous churches and 
convents in the North and East. Nevertheless, 
they died out, and their memory has not been 
respected. A similar fate met the American 
Protective Association, which flourished for a 
few years in the nineties, after causing a few 
street brawls and much mutual suspicion and 
fear, also died out, at least as an organization. 
The Junior Order of American Mechanics, 
which many think to have been fathered by the 
A. P. A., still exists, and is known to be anti- 
Catholic; but its activities are more quiet and 
orderly and probably entirely within the law. 
Many believe, and indeed it can hardly be 
doubted, that the Klan will follow a similar 
course and come to a similar end if it depends 
for its existence upon novelty, ignorance and 
bigotry only. Whether organized opposition 
would defeat the Klan or tend to prolong its 
life, is a question upon which liberal non-Cath- 
olics as well as Catholics and Jews disagree. 
Perhaps much would depend upon the character 
of the opposition,—whether it would be politi- 
cal, financial, educational; and upon the char- 
acter of those from whom the opposition came; 
—whether, for instance, liberal non-Catholics 
would join in the opposition, or remain neutral, 
or become silent allies of the Klan; for all of 
these things are problematical. 

The day may come when Catholics will be 
driven to fight politically, to make of them- 
selves a Catholic Party. That Catholics do not 
want to be a distinct party politically is as cer- 
tain as any speculative assertion can be. But 
they may be driven to this by the very large 
number of American bigots. Press and politi- 
cians alike recognize the existence, the char- 
acter and the number of these. Else, why should 
Democratic leaders fear the presidential nomi- 
nation of Governor Smith, of New York? Else, 
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why should the great dailies say editorially 
that the nomination of Governor Smith would 
introduce the “religious issue’? The nomina- 
tion of a Protestant has never introduced the 
religious issue because Catholics are not bigots 
and are known not to be such. But the nomi- 
nation of a Catholic will “introduce the reli- 
gious issue” because millions of non-Catholics, 
despite the high traditions of the intelligent 
classes of the country, are bigoted, and are 
known to be. Intelligent non-Catholics are 
ashamed of this bigotry, and fear it, and repu- 
diate it, even in the Protestant South. The 
Klan was refused a charter in Kentucky, and 
they are thoroughly discountenanced by both 
the government and the upper classes in that 
nursery of America’s early statesmen, Virginia. 
But this does not alter the fact that bigotry is 
widespread and is at present organized and 
active. If this bigotry organizes and attacks 
Catholics because Catholics, and continues to 
attack them, then these must organize to defend 
themselves. 

It must be repeated the Catholics do not want 
to form a separate political unit in this country. 
If they ever form such a party it will be be- 
cause they are forced into so doing. An example 
of something similar is to be found in large bod- 
ies of Americans answering to the name of 
German-American or Irish-American. These 
people do not consider themselves anything but 
Americans, but a certain element in America 
so named them, and so they are known. Which 
element has been so liberal in distributing this 
much-hated hyphen? Evidently that element 
which has no hyphen itself. Why are not Amer- 
icans of English descent ever called English- 
Americans? It is largely from this same body 
of people that the Klan membership is made up. 

Now, just as the Anglo-Saxon in the United 
States will call a man a German-American and 
then damn him for the name, so the bigots may 
force the Catholic Americans to organize polit- 
ically for their own defense, and then damn 
them for doing so. Certainly they will never 
themselves acknowledge that it was they them- 
selves that forced the Catholics to become a 
separate political party. But whether or not 
Catholics wish to become an organized party,— 
and they do not wish it—they will probably find 
any additional odium more than repaid by the 
attainment of at least some beginnings of poli- 
tical power with which to protect their rights. 
How soon such a development may come de- 
pends upon other things as well as upon the 
Ku Klux Klan, but there is no doubt that the 
hostile, organized and sustained political dis- 
crimination of bigotry will hasten it. 

If there were any way of reaching the great 
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mass of well disposed non-Catholics so as to 
enlighten them, many prejudices would be sof- 
tened, many animosities disappear; for their 
present ignorance of Catholic beliefs and prac- 
tices offers fertile soil for the seeds of bigotry 
sown by eager interests in politics, pulpit and 
press. In this respect, the “moving picture” is 
actually doing great good. The ‘movie’ is to 
be seen in every little town in the United States 
except in the very smallest villages. Still, the 
mass of the movie business is in the cities, and 
it is in the cities that the mass of our Catholic 
population lives; also in the cities are found 
fewer narrownesses and prejudices of all kinds. 
And, so producers, meeting the tastes of urban 
populations, and aiming to give as little offense 
as possible, present things Catholic in a much 
fairer light than that in which the Georgia 
“Cracker” or the Indiana “Hoosier” have been 
accustomed to view them. The writer knows 
of a movie theater in a fair sized city of In- 
diana, the entire management of which is said 
to be Ku Klux, and on the working staff of 
which not a single Catholic is employed, but in 
which, nevertheless, the screen offers continu- 
ously, or at least frequently, sceneries many of 
which have a distinctly Catholic atmosphere, 
and none of which treat discourteously things 
Catholic or offer the faintest sugestion of ha- 
tred or ridicule. Such pictures as these later 
on find their way to the little houses in the re- 
mote parts of the country. Such weekly re- 
views of world events as Pathé, the Interna- 
tional, and the like, showing the grandeur of 
foreign cities,—Paris, Vienna, Rome,—and the 
culture of their inhabitants, and depicting at 
times things distinctly Catholic, must eventual- 
ly work great enlightenment in the remote 
parts where bigotry flourishes most. 
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The press also is an agency which tends to 
broaden and to soften prejudices. This is true 
especially of the metropolitan press, which, as 
a rule, is tolerant if anything. The trouble 
is that the metropolitan press, although it no 
doubt has its influence with the provincial 
press, does not penetrate into those remote re- 
gions where bigotries thrive most. On the other 
hand, the local press, narrow, provincial, re- 
flecting, sometimes leading local prejudices, 
does little to ameliorate the situation. And 
worse than the provincial press in this respect 
is that class of publications given over com- 
pletely to the fostering of ancient prejudices, 
and it is precisely in the benighted localities 
that these sheets build up and maintain their 
strongest circulation and influence. This does 
not mean at all that bigotry does not exist in 
the cities. Perhaps bigots in the cities are the 
most hopeless of all. But in the cities they are 
not so numerous and they are not leaders. Blind 
bigotry, like blind paganism of old, will proba- 
bly make its last stand in the most sequestered 
regions. Sequestration is in this respect a mis- 
fortune, not a fault. If in some respects in- 
ferior, in other and important respects these in- 
habitants have their superiorities over urban 
populations; and, if won over, would make 
stronger friends even as they now make strong- 
er enemies. 

If the present Klan territories could be 
covered effectively by some such kindly and en- 
lightening a popular sheet as, say, Our Sunday 
Visitor, a rapid and great change would come 
about in those regions. Money in sufficient sum 
would disseminate the sheet, and the necessary 
funds could, no doubt, be raised with proper 
organization and, above all with a capable and 
popular leader. 


st. Anthony Guide’ 


“(oop morning, Uncle.” 

“Good morning, lad. Whom were you 
nodding to?” 

“Oh, Dr. O’Grady. He always passes at this 
hour, returning from Mass. I do believe he 
os prefer his Mass to his breakfast any 

~ Aw 





* “Doreen” is taken from life, but her parents never 
came to claim her. Grown up to womanhood, she 
entered a religious community. The history of her 
life was revealed to her as the time of her religious 
profession drew near. The announcernent proved such 


a shock that she pined away with grief and died soon 
after.—Ep1Tor. 


Mr. Morrows smiled. “Those are evidently 
not your sentiments, Jack,” for he was already 
seated. “But what is this?” taking up a letter 
from the pile before him. “From Johannes- 
burg.” And breaking the seal excitedly, he 
began to read. As he went on, his agitation 
increased. “My God! can it be possible, after 
all these years?” and he lay back in his chair 
quite overcome. 

“O Uncle, what is the matter? Shall I go 
for Dr. O’Grady?” 

“Yes, yes, he will understand.” And Jack 
flew off. 

Dr. O’Grady looked up with a smile as Jack, 
flushed and panting, entered the room. 
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“Hello, Jack. You’re an early bird to have 
caught the old worm. But what’s wrong? You 
don’t look as if you needed my attention.” 

“Oh no. I’m all right. It’s Uncle. We were 
just sitting down to breakfast when the post 
came in and he got so excited over a letter from 
South Africa. I got alarmed, as you told me 
any excitement was bad for his heart, and so 
I came for you.” 

“Quite right. 
to the hospital. 
going into the hall. 


I’ll just have time before I go 
Doreen! Doreen!” he called, 
A young girl about four- 
teen ran out of the dining room. “Here’s Jack 
come to wish you a happy birthday. He has 
not had his breakfast. Have you eaten up every- 
thing?” 

“There is a small piece of ham left,” replied 
Doreen demurely. “And, Daddy, you won’t for- 
get the fruit and the cakes for tea?” 

“T’ll try not,” he answered, taking her sweet 
young face in both his hands and impressing a 
kiss on her flushed forehead. “Now enjoy your- 
self and have a good day. I’m off.” 

“Why have you not had your breakfast, 
Jack?” asked Doreen interrupting the boy. 

“Good luck to you, Dodo, and a jolly day! 
Uncle got knocked over by a letter, so I came 
for your Dad, as they are such chums. But,” 
looking over the table, “it strikes me forcibly 
that you have not taken anything, so you must 
keep me company. What’s the row?” 

“Oh, it’ll be all right, now you’re come. I 
didn’t want Dad to know, but I’m awfully both- 
ered. Mr. Morrows and you and Isabel and An- 
nie are to dine here this evening and the Ham- 
monds are coming and F. Prior. And now the 
cook’s gone, said she engaged to cook for three 
and didn’t hold with birthday parties, and it’s 
Ellen’s day out, and mother has a heart at- 
tack, she always does on these occasions.” Here 
poor Dodo’s cup of bitterness overflowed and 
she burst into tears. 

“What!” cried Jack, “drowned in tears on 
your birthday! Call that thing a handkerchief! 
Here take this serviette while I run for a 
sheet.” 

Doreen smiled in spite of herself. 
I’m better now.” 

“That’s right. Now eat this,” presenting a 
sandwich he had been manufacturing, “while 
we discuss the situation. First, there is dinner 
to be cooked. Second, there is no one to do it. 
Third, someone must be found to do it.” 

“O Jack! it’s St. Anthony’s feast today. He 
finds everything, but you have to give him 
something, haven’t you?” 

“IT haven’t anything,” replied Jack. “I spent 
my last penny on a present for—” he stopped 


“There, 
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abruptly and colored up. Dodo pretended not 
to see. 

“Oh, but Dad gave me a pound this morning. 
We'll get a Mass said. Would that do?” 

“Grand! I’ve got it. He has done it. If 
Uncle and I are dining here, why of course 
there will be no cooking at home and our Mag- 
gie can come. Hurrah!” 

“But will she?” 

“Of course, if I ask her,” said Jack with all 
the assurance derived from sixteen years of tyr- 
anny over a devoted slave, “and we can be her 
assistants. I knew St. Anthony would help.” 


* * * * * 


“O Maurice, I’m so glad you’ve come,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Morrows as his friend Dr. O’Grady 
entered the room, “you are the very one I want- 
ed to see.” 

“Steady, steady, old fellow,” said the Doctor 
quietly. “You know it does not do for you to 
get excited. Just sit down and tell me all about 
it.” 

“Why, it’s that affair that killed poor Macey 
—the failure.” 

“But surely that cannot be giving trouble 
now, after all these years.” 

“That unfortunate speculation has turned 
out a grand success. A new company has bought 
the mine. The shares have gone up enormous- 
ly. The investors will get back their money. 
My brother’s name is cleared and now he can 
return. I can hardly realize that it is true. O 
my God, what has it not cost us!” and his 
voice died away as he fell back in his chair. 

The doctor pulled a phial from his pocket, 
poured the contents into a glass and made the 
other drink it. 

“Now, let me hear something of the facts,” 
he said cheerfully as he saw his patient was re- 
covering himself. 

“Yes, it will be a relief. My brother John 
was a solicitor in partnership with a certain 
Dan Macey. A better fellow never lived, but 
his head was not as good as his heart. With 
the best intentions he speculated with the mon- 
ey entrusted to him by the clients. Unfortun- 
ately the speculation failed, and one morning 
my brother found himself, his partner, and 
about thirty families, ruined. Poor Macey gave 
himself up at once and died shortly after of a 
broken heart. I implored John to save himself 
by instant flight. His wife, a noble-hearted 
woman, refused to be separated from him, and, 
to add to their troubles, she was expecting the 
birth of their second child. Jack, a little fellow 
about two years old, was to be left with me and 
the faithful nurse Maggie. Of course it was 
better for me to know nothing of their move- 
ments. I only knew that they had gone down 
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south. Her brother was captain of one of the 
big liners and, I fancy, had made arrangements 
to take them on board. God alone knows what 
has become of them.” 

“Ah yes,” said the Doctor gravely, “He 
knows, and ‘He that abideth in the help of the 
Most High abides under the protection of the 
God of Heaven.’ Does Jack know?” 

“TI told him a few years ago. Until then he 
thought he was my son, and indeed I always 
regard him as such.” 

“Have you had no clue at all as to where 
they went?” 

“Well, yes, in a sort of a way. A friend saw 
them in Cape Town, some years after, but they 
must also have recognized him, for when he 
succeeded in tracing their residence, they had 
left. He found out too that they had changed 
their name to Morris.” 

“Have they never written all these years, or 
sent you a message?” 

“No, you are aware I never quite got over 
my adventure in the ‘Stella,’ and my name was 
inserted among the lost passengers. John may 
have seen that false report, and later on I left 
Cork and came to live here.” 

“Well,” said the Doctor, smiling, “we must 
put it into the hands of St. Anthony. It is his 
charge in Heaven to find lost things. I have 
often experienced his aid in quite a wonderful 
way. So let us trust it to him.” 

“And if he brings it to a successful issue, I 
promise to build a new wing to the orphanage 
in his honour. It, has been an immense relief 
to have spoken this matter out—not my first 
debt of gratitude to you, eh?” 

“I always saw there was some secret poison, 
but did not dare to probe the wound. Let us 
leave it quiet for the present, till we see what 
can be done.” 

“But you forget—the matter is now a public 
one. Jack may be greeted at any moment with 
friendly congratulations.” 

“True. He ought to hear the wonderful news 
from you first. Then, after dinner when we 
fogies are alone, we will take counsel as to what 
is best to be done. Now I must be off. They 
will think me lost at the hospital.” As he rose 
to leave, Jack rushed breathless into the room. 

“Oh, Uncle, may Maggie come to cook dinner 
at the—” then, seeing the Doctor, stopped short 
and looked confused. 

“You’re just the one I wanted,” said his 
uncle, as Dr. O’Grady left. “Sit down there, 
Ihave some wonderful news to tell you.” 

_A little later a young tornado burst into the 
kitchen. “Maggie, Maggie, come quick, I want 
you. Oh, there you are,” as a plump, good- 
natured elderly woman emerged from the pan- 
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try. “Uncle says you may come to cook the 
dinner at O’Grady’s, because there’s none here. 
It’s Dodo’s birthday and their cook is gone and 
there’s a patry this evening and, oh Maggie, 
there is suca grand news. That horrid old 
mine has come all right and everybody is to get 
their money back and father and mother are to 
come home, and nobody knows where they are 
and we have got to find them.” 

“Cross of Christ be about us!” exclaimed 
the bewildered Maggie, dropping down on the 
nearest seat, which happened to be the vege- 
table basket, where she stuck with her feet in 
mid-air till extracted by Jack—who was con- 
vulsed with laughter—“Have ye taken lave of 
yer sivin sinses, or is it romancin’ ye are?” 

“No, no, it’s all quite true. But do come 
quickly. Dodo and I will help, that’s a dear 
old Maggie.” 

So it came to pass that Doreen cried no more 
that morning, being kept busily engaged as 
assistant cook while Maggie issued her orders 
from the region of the oven and Jack peeled the 
potatoes and shelled the peas. 


* * * * * 


Doreen’s birthday dinner was a grand suc- 
cess, to Jack’s unbounded pride and satisfac- 
tion. After dinner, when the girls had gone to 
the square, the Doctor asked Mr. Morrows to 
relate to the guests all that he had told him in 
the morning. 

“And now,” he eoncluded, “I shall be most 
grateful to hear any plans proposed. My broth- 
er must be traced. We have already placed the 
search under the patronage of St. Anthony.” 

The Dominican had listened with unusual in- 
terest. “I fancy,” he said, “that St. Anthony 
has already taken our case in hand. At the 
time you mention I was staying at a small vil- 
lage on the south coast. One afternoon a lady 
and a gentleman arrived there and put up at 
the inn. That evening the lady gave birth to a 
little girl, and as it seemed likely the child 
would not live, I was asked to come to baptize 
it. She was to be christened Doreen, and I ad- 
ded Antonia, as it was his feast day. I re- 
turned to town the following week, but I have 
often thought of the poor mother, who was evi- 
dently in great trouble of mind. The name was 
Morris. Jack looked at his uncle, who was 
much excited. 

“It does look like a clue,” he said. 
you say, O’Grady?” 

The Doctor, making a great effort to steady 
his voice, replied, ““My dear old friend, I have 
a great, and, I fancy, joyful surprise for you. 
Doreen is not my own daughter, and from what 
F. Prior has said, I believe her to be Jack’s 
sister and your niece.” He then went on to 
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explain that some eleven years previously he 
had been staying at a small village on the 
south coast. The woman, who kept the house 
had charge of a dear little girl of whom he got 
very fond, for she used to run to him whenever 
she saw him and call him Dad. The woman told 
him the story of the mother having to leave the 
child behind just as had been related by F. 
Prior, and that the money promised for its keep 
had ceased to be paid. “She asked me,” he con- 
tinued, “if I would take her. Now it had long 
been a sorrow to my dear wife and to me that 
we were childless, and we agreed very willingly 
to adopt Doreen. She has been the sunbeam of 
our home, and now, my God, I must give her 
up.” And he lay back in his chair quite over- 
come. 

It was Mr. Morrow’s turn to act comforter. 
“My dear Maurice, do you suppose for one mo- 
ment that I am going to take your child from 
you? Never. Until her parents are found, 
Doreen’s peace of mind must not be disturbed. 
Jack has always looked on her as a sister, so he 
will not find it difficult to keep the secret. Jack, 
will you join the girls and say we are coming 
presently.” 

“And I must be off, too,” said the Prior, 
guessing the two friends would prefer to be 
alone.—The following afternoon the good Do- 
minican kept his word. He found Mr. Morrows 
alone. 

“T have sent Jack off on a cycling excursion 
with some friends. I thought after yesterday’s 
strange happenings it would do him good. Have 
you thought of anything?” 

“Well, yes. Two of our Fathers are going 
out to our convent in Greneda. What would 
you say to Jack’s going with them?” 

“Excellent! And I could have some adver- 
tisements printed which would be distributed 
at the different ports where the ship stops. 
We might thus get into touch with the poor 
wanderers.” 

“A very good idea. The whole things seems 
incredible, not only in the facts themselves, 
but in the way in which they have been revealed 
to us. So let us put our whole trust in God’s 
loving Providence and put no bounds to our 
confidence. For my own part, I feel sure the 
search will be successful.” 

* * * « oe 


“Welcome to Greneda,” was the greeting as 
F. Reginald and Jack Morrows landed on the 
quay. “Have you had a good passage?” 

“Well, pretty fair, on the whole, but I am 
a bad sailor and Jack, I think, a worse one. Let 
me introduce you. You know the reason of his 
coming, I suppose.” 

“Oh yes! God bless you, lad, in your en- 
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deavors. I have a strong feeling that you will 
succeed. However, you don’t look quite fit just 
now, so I will hand you over to F. Camillus, 
our infirmarian. He will soon put you right. 
Come along.” 

The following Sunday Jack served the Mass 
and was surprised to see the congregation com- 
posed almost entirely ef the colored population. 
As they filed out of the church, he noticed a 
gentleman in a bath chair, drawn by a native, 
and a lady in a pale blue dress and black man- 
tilla walked beside it. As she moved on there 
was something in her appearance so familiar to 
him, her figure, her walk, that he stood still 
for some minutes gazing after her and wonder- 
ing who she could be. He was roused from his 
cogitations by F. Prior, inquiring laughingly, 
“Well, Jack, have you never seen a woman in 
a mantilla before? That’s Mrs. Morrissey, and 
her invalid husband. I will take you to visit 
them this afternoon, but come to breakfast 
now.” 

All during the repast Jack’s thoughts were 
running on the lady in blue. All of a sudden 
he dropped his knife and fork, exclaiming to 
the astonishment of the good Fathers, “I re- 
member now, it’s Doreen she’s like.’’ 

When the burst of merriment, which his re- 
mark had called forth, had subsided, the Prior 
said: “Really, Jack, you remind me of Mr. H’s 
aunt in ‘Little Dorrit,’ ‘There’s milestones on 
the Dover road,’ ” Then seeing poor Jack’s con- 
fusion, he turned the conversation. 

“What were you thinking of, lad?” 
quired kindly as they left the room. 

“Of Mrs. Morrissey. I have a sister two years 
younger than myself whom my parents had to 
leave behind when fleeing away, though she 
was only a few days old. She was adopted by 
a Dr. O’Grady when a tiny child and lives quite 
close to us. Uncle Robert and the Doctor are 
bosom friends and we only discovered quite 
lately that Doreen was my sister. She is very 
like Mrs. Morrissey. Could it be possible that 
she is my long lost mother?” 

“Well, facts are stubborn things. 
find the likeness very striking?” 

“Yes, very. How long have she and her hus- 
band been here?” 

“About fourteen years, I think. The vessel 
they were on was torpedoed by a submarine 
and the shock, coupled with long exposure in an 
open boat,brought on Mr. Morrissey spinal men- 
ingitis, paralysis, and complete loss of memo- 
ry. He knows no one save his devoted wife. 
We will call on them a little later in the day.” 

The hours seemed like days to poor Jack and 
all his endeavours to occupy the time proved 
fruitless. At length F. Reginald appeared, and 
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together they set off. As they drew near the 
house, a big black collie dog ran towards them 
wagging its tail and barking joyously as he 
jumped on Jack. 

“Well,” said F. Reginald, “I never knew him 
to greet a stranger in that fashion before, but 
here is Mrs. Morrissey.” At the barking of the 
dog she had come out of the house. 

“Good day, Mrs. Morrissey,” said the Friar, 
“T have brought a boy from the old country to 
visit you.” Mrs. Morrissey stood still, staring 
with wide open eyes at the lad before her. “He 
has come out on a wild goose chase after his 
parents,who were obliged by unforeseen circum- 
stances to flee away from Ireland about four- 
teen years ago and have never been heard of 
since, save on one occasion,” he stopped speak- 
ing for Mrs. Morrissey had turned pale and was 
trembling like a leaf, “his name,” he continued, 
“is Jack Morrows.” 

“Oh, my son, my darling child,” and the next 
moment they were locked in each other’s arms. 
Fr. Reginald slipt away, for he felt there are 
moments in our lives too sacred for any eyes 
but God’s. 

“And now, Jack, my darling boy, I must take 
you to your father, who, through shock, has 
been paralyzed for many years. The doctors 
have, however, assured me that if he should ex- 
perience a countershock of any kind, he might 
regain his lost faculties. God grant that through 
seeing you and hearing the good news their 
words may be realized.” 

Mr. Morrows was reclining in an easy chair 
near the window, looking out listlessly over the 
sea, when Jack with his mother entered the 
room. 

“O John, John,” she exclaimed excitedly, “I 

bring you grand news.” He turned his head 
and gazed vacantly at her, then at Jack, while 
a change came over his face. “That horrid 
mine has turned out a big success. Everyone 
will get their money back. This is our son Jack 
come to fetch us home again.” 
_ John Morrows looked from one to the other 
in a dazed sort of way, then passed his hand 
across his forehead, as though to drive away 
the mist of years. 


“Father! Father!” exclaimed Jack, falling 
on his knees and throwing his arms round his 
father’s neck. “I am your son. Uncle Robert 
has sent me to fetch you home.” 

Like one awakening from a deep sleep, John 
Morrows rose to his feet and, stretching out 
his arms towards Jack, cried aloud, “My boy! 
J remember all now. My God, I thank 

ee. 

That evening as they sat together, almost too 
happy for words, Jack told his parents the 
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story of Doreen’s adoption by Dr. O’Grady and 
what a happy home she had with him, and all 
about her birthday dinner. “It was her resem- 
blance to you, Mother,” he said in conclusion, 
“that gave me the idea that you might be, in- 
deed, the object of our search. St. Anthony 
has been kind, has he not?” 
* 


* * * * 


“There they are,” exclaimed Jack, as the big 
liner steamed slowly towards the landing stage. 
“Look, Mother, that’s Doreen in the white frock 
and black hat standing between Uncle Robert 
and Dr. O’Grady. They see us and are waving 
their handkerchiefs.” 

“Yes, yes, I see, and the faithful Maggie in 
the very shawl] I gave her on our wedding day. 
Oh, it all seems like a beautiful dream. St. 
Anthony has indeed guided our way.” 

“Well,” said her husband, smiling, “it is 
certainly a daydream.” 

“T’m so glad,” broke in Jack, “that the Doctor 
has consented to live with Uncle Robert, now 
that poor Mrs. O’Grady is gone. He would 
have been lost without Dodo. He used to play 
the violin in the evening and she accompanied 
him on the piano. It was awfully nice you 
know.” 

“But I trust he will continue to do so,” said 
Mr. Morrows. “We owe him a deep debt of 
gratitude for his loving care of our child. I 
will tell him he must consider our house as his 
home. We shall have such happy times, for 
Mother plays the harp as you know.” 

“Oh how jolly, and, Mother, the first thing 
you play must be ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ ” 

Mrs. Morrows passed her arm around the 
boy’s neck and drew him to her as she whis- 
pered in his ear, “I think it ought to be the 
‘Magnificat.’ For He that is mighty has done 
great things for us, and holy is His name.” 


St. Cajetan 
A. C. McK. 


HE parents of St. Cajetan were noble of 

the highest rank and devout Christians. 
His mother at his birth placed him under the 
patronage of the Blessed Virgin. When he was 
old enough to receive instruction, she taught 
him the example our Divine Saviour has given 
us of humility, meekness, and purity. As a 
child he was possessed of a sweet and gentle 
disposition and love of prayer. His pious par- 
ents taught him by precept and example fre- 
quently to receive the holy Sacraments of Pen- 
ance and Communion, and to have a great rev- 
erence for all the ceremonies of Holy Church, 
as also for those chosen by God to administer 
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the holy Sacraments. By these channels of grace 
he was entirely weaned from all affection for 
the things of this world and his aim was direct- 
ed to the life to come. His charity was most ten- 
der to all men, and particularly to the poor and 
afflicted. 

To be able more perfectly to apply himself to 
the divine service, he became in time a priest, 
and out of his inheritance built and founded 
a chapel for the instruction and benefit of those 
who lived at a great distance from the parish 
church. In the hope that he should be able to 
live a more retired life in Rome than in Vi- 
cenza, the place of his birth, he came to the 
capital city. Pope Julius, however, command- 
ed him to accept an office in his court. Though 
drawn out of his beloved solitude, our saint was 
able to join interior recollection with public 
employment. Upon the death of the Pope he 
returned to Vicenza. While in Rome he joined 
a confraternity named “Of the Love of God.” 
Upon his return home he entered a society 
formed on the same plan, but which was com- 
posed only of men in the lower stations of life. 
This was pleasing to the saint, but gave offense 
to his worldly friends, who thought it a dis- 
grace to the honor of his family. He persevered, 
however, and ministered to the most distressed 
among the sick and the poor with his own 
hands. His zeal was wonderfully rewarded in 
this humble practice of charity. 

In obedience to his confessor, after having 
served in a hospital in Venice, he returned to 
Rome and formed an order among the clergy 
upon the perfect model of the lives of the Apos- 
tles. The purposes of the society were to 
preach to the people, care for the sick, oppose 
errors in faith, restore among the laity the de- 
vout and frequent use of the sacraments, a per- 
fect spirit of devotion and a most religious re- 
spect for holy things, especially whatever be- 
longs to the sacraments and pious ceremonies. 
This duty was impressed upon all who entered 
the House of God, and was to be especially ob- 
served by those who enter or approach the 
sanctuary, or the sacristy, which, as the name 
implies, is the sacred vestibule. This society 
of priests was known as the Theatines. 

The zeal of these holy men soon produced 
good results and drew many to their commun- 
ity. The year following the establishment of 
this society the army of Emperor Charles V, 
commanded by the Duke of Bourbon, who had 
deserted, from the French king, marched to 
Rome and took the city. The house of the 
Theatines was robbed and almost destroyed and 
St. Cajetan was cruelly tortured to extort from 
him a treasure he never possessed. Weak and 
maimed, he and his companions left Rome, hav- 
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ing nothing with them but their breviaries and 
barely enough clothes to cover their bodies. 

In Venice, where they were kindly received, 
they settled in the monastery of St. Nicholas 
of Tolentino. The sanctity, zeal, and prudence 
of Cajetan and his companions for the divine 
honor was abundantly rewarded, and the fruits 
of his charity were seen during a plague which 
was followed by a severe famine. A noble and 
wealthy Venetian, taught by his example, 
founded another congregation for the care and 
education of orphans and others deprived of 
proper teachers. Where disobedience to the 
bishop was causing strife and dissension, the 
saint in a short time restored peace. A general 
reform of manners and practices was the re- 
ward of his example, preaching, and labors. 

On his deathbed St. Cajetan beheld the Moth- 
er of God radiant in splendor and surrounded 
by ministering seraphim. In profound venera- 
tion he said: “Lady, bless me.” She replied: 
“Cajetan, receive the blessing of my Son, and 
know that I am as a reward for the sincerity 
of your love and to lead you to paradise.” 
Turning her countenance, full of majesty and 
sweetness upon him, she said: “Cajetan, my 
Son calls thee. Let us go in peace.” 


Appendicitis 
INDIANA STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


PPENDICITIS has become a well known 

disease to this generation and the public 
has learned that a severe pain in the right ab- 
domen is usually caused by this condition. 

The appendix is a narrow blind pouch at- 
tached to a part of the large intestine. It va- 
ries from one to nine inches in length and looks 
something like a large worm. It is a vestigial 
structure, that is, one which has been more 
fully developed in an earlier stage of our exist- 
ence. Its only function now is to cause trouble, 
and it is by far the most frequent cause of ab- 
dominal disease. 

In the past generation, before the days of 
asceptic surgery, cases of appendicitis were 
generally known as inflammation of the bowels, 
and its victims usually died. Later more was 
learned about the disease, although for many 
years it was thought that lodgment of foreign 
bodies in the appendix was the usual cause of 
the condition. During that period people were 
very careful not to swallow any kind of seeds 
for fear of appendicitis. It is now known that 
the disease is an inflammation caused by in- 
fection, and foreign bodies are only found in 
about 4 per cent of cases. 

(Continued on page 181) 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 


—The belt-buckle of the world was drawn up a few 
notches when Lieut. Maughan flew from New York to 
San Francisco in 18 hours and 26 minutes. 

—4,500 tons of rock blasted with liquid oxygen at a 
cost only one-third that of dynamite, impressed the 
officials of a quarry in Pennsylvania with the fact that 
a new field for the explosive has been opened. 

—*Alpha-anti-aldoxime of perillaldehyde”—is said to 
be two thousand times sweeter than sugar. One pound 
of the long-named substance will go as far as a ton of 
sugar. It seems the scientist tried to make the new 
name also go that far when compared with sugar. 

—The claims for the ‘death dealing ray’ must be 
taken with caution. Many like claims, made in the past, 
have proved unfounded. 

—Science has outwitted the safe breaker. Vaults and 
safes of recent construction are proof against burglars, 
fire, and earthquakes. The door of a modern safe, 
though weighing over one hundred tons, can be moved 
by one man. 

—The exhaust gas of the gasoline motor is poisonous. 
This may be neutralized by the addition of a cheap 
chemical to the gasoline. The inventor refuses to dis- 
close the formula, until the patent has been granted. 
Since the pernicious effects of exhaust gas have become 
so noticeable in traffic tunnels, the new invention prom- 
ises to offer a simple remedy. 

—tThe horse is better than the motor for short hauls. 
This is the sensational result of recent pulling tests 
with draft horses. It means that good draft horses, 
in short hauls and in difficult situations, can exert more 
than the mechanical horse power. 

—Radio for mine rescue work is still in its infancy. 
We read often that high-powered transmitting stations 
can be ‘picked up’ deep in the mines, but the great prob- 
lem is to develop a system that allows intercommuni- 
eation between surface and underground. Experiments 
conducted by the Bureau of Mines indicate that the 
transmission range of the ordinary radio set is only 
a few hundred feet in the average mine, when no metal- 
lic conductors are present. Metallic conductors, even if 
broken, increased the range several thousand feet. The 
tendency is now to develop a ‘wired-wireless,’ utilizing 
the trolley wires, rails, piping, etc., at present found 
in the mines. The aim is, furthermore, to use this 
wired-wireless for ordinary communication, so as to 
insure its being always in working condition. 

—Has the Holy Grail been found? In his description 
of the great chalice of Antioch, now in this country, 
Doctor Eisen has the following: “The most fascinat- 
ing point in connection with the chalice will, no doubt, 
be that countless individuals will share in the belief 
held by the original guardians of the chalice that this 
was a most sacred cup, in all probability the one which 
once served the Lord and His disciples at the Last Sup- 


per, the most precious object in Christian history, leg- 
end and tradition.” The Fortnightly Review has the 
following: “It remains to be seen what such authorities 
as Mgr. Wilpert and Dr. Kauffmann will have to say 
of Dr. Eisen’s arguments, which even to a layman do 
not seem by any means flawless. There are some who 
suspect that the whole thing may be a hoax.” 

—The perils of the bathtub are not well known. Ex- 
periments show that certain germs continue to live 
there, even after the tub is thoroughly dry. Treatment 
of the tubs with chlorinated lime killed the germs. An- 
other remedy is the substitution of shower-baths. 

—After four-wheel brakes and balloon tires, what 
next for the automobile? Experts predict a two-tube 
balloon tire to minimize danger of puncture. The 
electric gear-shift, if successful, will save the gear- 
shift, otherwise the flexibility of improved engines is 
to eliminate it. In other words, the machine will always 
run on high. Power brakes, operated by air, are also 
expected. 

—The Himalayas may be light weight mountains. 
Observations taken near the mountains indicate that 
these enormous masses, still unscaled by man, weigh 
less than similar rocks at sea level. 


—Medicine to be effective in sixty seconds! This 
is the promise of giving medicine by injection directly 
into the veins. The method is nothing new, but the 
novelty lies in the extension of the method to many 
medicines now taken into the stomach. For instance, 
in a certain treatment for heart disease, the vein treat- 
ment brought results in 30 seconds, whereas no result 
came from the stomach for 10 or 12 hours. 


—Radio waves are said to travel with the speed of 
light, namely 186,000 miles a second. Some recent 
experiments seem to indicate that the radio waves 
travel with a lesser speed, about 165,000 miles a second. 

—tTests with rattle snakes at a large university show 
that they are nearly deaf, but have very sensitive eyes. 

—Every six tons of waste paper collected for conver- 
sion into usable paper, represent the saving of one 
acre of forest. 

—Bread has been found to have diseases due to 
‘germs’. One germ makes the bread sticky, another 
colors it red, others fill it with mold. Another reason 
for the Church’s prescription that the hosts be fresh. 

—The medium caused an electric light bulb with a 
broken filament, disconnected from any wires, to glow. 
He was able to produce this result even when he was 
out of the room in another part of the house. Prof. 
Charles Richet, in a report to the Paris Academy of 
Science, shows that the apparently super-natural was 
very natural. Persons with an exceptionally dry skin 
like that of the medium, can rub certain lamps, notably 
those of nitrogen and argon, so as to produce a glow 
sufficiently bright for reading. The bulb acts as a 
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condenser which is charged by each rub. The illumi- 
nations correspond to the brief discharges in the rare- 
fied atmosphere with the bulb. When the medium was 
in another room, the flashes continued automatically, 
wholly independent of his will. When his commands or 
‘thought concentrations’ were given at irregular inter- 
vals, the lamp would not obey. 

—The new psychology claims that many cases of 
mental disorders or ‘phobias’ may be cured in an in- 
direct way. Where direct argumentation fails, it would 
seek the original cause of the ‘phobia’ through the ef- 
forts of the psychoanalyst, who is to remove the effect 
by making known to the patient the foolishness of the 
cause. Father Felix Pitt, in the Fortnightly Review, 
suggests much the same method of dealing with certain 
anti-Catholics. Direct controversy usually fails. The 
rabid anti-Catholic, who is honest in his opposition to 
the Church, has usually grown up in an atmosphere 
where repeated suggestion made him neurotic in regard 
to Catholicity. Why not treat him as such? He has 
a phobia, and that phobia is the Catholic Church. We 
are to seek out kindly the causes of his phobia, so as 
gradually to win the patient to the truth. 


“APPLIED SCIENCE” 


—At the railroad crossing—take time or eternity. 

—Who elect the public officials whom we so often 
blame? 

—If it is hard for the rich man to enter heaven, it 
often seems harder for the poor man to live on earth. 

—Rain formerly affected the rheumatic lady; now it 
affects her complexion. 

—Long legs may not indicate superior intelligence, 
but they indicate loftier thought. 

—A jazz band is a collection that plays static. 

—Major Martin, in the attempt to encircle the globe. 
crashed at night into a mountain. No mountain should 
be allowed to park at night without a tail-light. 

—Nature arranged our arms that we may at times 
pat ourselves on our back. 

—Automobiles are increasing the good roads—and 
also the bandits. 

—There is much dispute as to whether chewing gum 
is a drug or not. Sometimes it appears to be a game 


of skill. 
—Health notes. To the Thin: “Don’t eat fast.” 
To the Fat: “Don’t eat. Fast.” 


—Sports are becoming so predominant in certain 
colleges that the average student tries to make the 
course in ninety. 

—We are what we think, but we are not always what 
we think we are. 

—Satan is said to be busy in certain colleges. 
be said also of the students? 

Rev. COLUMBAN TuHuts, O. S. B. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

—The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred re- 
cently by a jury of the Faculty of Law of Paris upon 
Mademoiselle Dorge of Raismes, after she had passed 
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a brilliant examination. Instead, however, of taking 
up the practice of law, for which she seemed eminently 
fitted, Mademoiselle Dorge renounced the world on the 
day of her great victory and entered the novitiate of 
a religious community. 

—TheHoly Father has appointed as Bishop of Natch- 
ez Rev. Richard O. Gerow, rector of the Cathedral 
at Mobile, Alabama. The vacant diocese of Oklahoma 
has been filled by the appointment of the well-known 
founder and President of the Catholic Church Exten- 
sion Society of the United States, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Francis 
Clement Kelley, D. D. Mgr. Kelley was likewise editor 
of the Extension Magazine, which he called into exist- 
ence. The Catholic press, and especially the Catholic 
magazine, whose champion he was, owes Bishop-elect 
Kelley a deep debt of gratitude. 

—Cardinal O’Connell confirmed in his Cathedral at 
Boston on June 17th more than one thousand converts 
who had been received into the Church during the past 
year in the archdiocese. 

—In some dioceses special dispensation from the law 
of abstinence was granted for the Fourth of July, which 
fell on Friday. 

—On the night of June 26th the beautiful shrine of 
Our Lady of Lourdes, on the grounds of the South 
Seattle Park Catholic Church, Seattle, Washington, was 
completely wrecked. This act of vandalism is thought 
to have been perpetuated by the Klan in retaliation for 
the active fight put up by the pastor and prominent 
parishioners against the Ku Klux Klan school bill. 

—The Cleveland (Ohio) Catholic Bulletin, in its is- 
sue of June 22nd, got out an “official seminary cam- 
paign edition” in sepia tint, announcing the opening of 
a drive for $3,000,000 for the new seminary of the 
diocese. The seminary of Our Lady of the Lake, as 
it is called, will occupy a space 325 feet long by 200 feet 
deep. The structure, which will be of brick, steel, and 
stone, is to be completed by next September. 

—Rt. Rev. Stephen A. Dzubay, who was formerly a 
bishop of the Russian Orthodox Church, has made his 
submission to Rome. Very Rev. Peter Poniatishin, 
diocesan administrator of the Ruthenian Catholic Dio- 
cese in the United States, was authorized by the Holy 
See to reconcile Bishop Dzubay. The latter has retired 
into the monastery of the convert Friars of the Atone- 
ment at Graymoor, N. Y. 

—In his address before the President and the Facul- 
ty of Georgetown University at the graduation exer- 
cises, President Coolidge extolled loyalty to religion. 
The President presented diplomas to the five hundred 
graduates. 

—Mrs. Frances M. Clark, of Smithville, Ky., still 
young at ninety-three, whose descendants run into the 
fifth generation, recently attended the first Mass of Rev. 
Louis Clark, O. P., a grandson. A number of Mrs. 
Clark’s descendants are in the priesthood and in the 
religious state. 

—tThe Norbertines, who were driven out of Ireland 
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under Henry VIII and Elizabeth, have returned. They 
opened a priory on the feast of St. Norbert in County 
Cavan. 

—Mrs. Bridget Egan Fallon, the mother of three 
priests, of whom one is Bishop at London, Ontario, in 
Canada, died at the episcopal residence in the latter 
part of June. Bishop Fallon pontificated at the funeral 
Mass. His two brothers assisted as deacon and sub- 
deacon respectively. 

—The Woman’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
has announced that it will publish as a Government 
document a 153-page study on “Legislation for Women 
in Oregon,” which was written for her degree at the 
Catholic University by Sister Miriam Teresa, of the 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary. 

—Bishop Schrembs said the opening prayer at the 
recent Republican Convention, which was held at Cleve- 
land, while Cardinal Hayes opened the Democratic 
National Convention in New York City with a prayer. 

—At its commencement exercises on June 11th the 
University of Pittsburgh conferred the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts upon Sister Mary Etelreda in rec- 
ognition of her contribution to the nursing profession 
of Pittsburgh for more than twenty-five years. In the 
137 years of its existence the University has conferred 
this degree on only thirteen women. 

—Sister Godeliva, technician of the X-ray depart- 
ment at St. John’s Hospital, Fargo, North Dakota, is 
the only registered woman technician in the state and 
one of the first in the United States so to qualify. 

—Rev. Guido Teresi, a Passionist missionary, was 
called to his eternal reward on June 28th while kneeling 
in prayer before the Blessed Sacrament at St. Joseph’s 
Monastery, Baltimore, preparing himself for offering 
up the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Father Guido had 
intended to sail within a few days for Palermo, Sicily, 
to visit the home of his birth. 

—Several severe windstorms destroyed considerable 
property and killed a number of people in various parts 
of the country during the month of June. Even Europe, 
which we thought wind-proof, has not escaped un- 
scathed. On Pentecost the famous church of St. Martin 
in Unterbilk, near Diisseldorf, which had weathered 
ten centuries, was laid in ruins. Some people in a 
nearby residence were killed, others were injured. 

—Six young American Dominican priests will set sail 
from San Francisco in August for Kienning-fu, Foo- 
chow, China, to labor in the field afar. 

—The Grey Nuns, who conduct the Indian industrial 
school at Fort Totten, North Dakota, have just celebrat- 
ed the fifteenth anniversary of their mission. Father 
Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., is the priest in charge. 

—Nearly 5,000 persons took part in the Corpus 
Christi procession that was held from the St. Cecilia 
Cathedral at Omaha. 


BENEDICTINE 


—In St. Benedict’s Convent at St. Joseph, Minnesota, 
thirty-six young women received the habit of St. Bene- 
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dict on June 12th. The Sisters of St. Benedict conduct 
a college for women at St. Joseph. 

—Very Rev. Felix Hintemeyer, O. S. B., S. T. D., 
prior of Belmont Abbey, Belmont for many years, and 
Vicar General of the Vicariate of North Carolina, died 
of paralysis at Naples, Italy, on June 28th while en- 
route for Rome on official business for his Ordinary, 
the Rt. Rev. Leo Haid, O. S. B. He was met on his 
arrival at Naples on June 12th by a monk from Monte 
Cassino. While taking lunch, Father Felix was 
stricken. The funeral services and interment took place 
on June 30th at Monte Cassino, the cradle of the Order 
of St. Benedict.—From this hallowed spot the “black” 
monks have evangelized all parts of the world. In its 
long list of abbots, one successor to St. Benedict was a 
naturalized American, Abbot Boniface Krug, O. S. B., 
of St. Vincent’s in Pennsylvania. 

—Rev. Thomas Bobb, O. C. R., of the Trappist mon- 
astery at Okla., near Montreal, who served in the 
World War as stretcher bearer and lost his eyesight 
from a bullet wound, was decorated recently by the 
French Consul with the cross of Knight of the Legion 
of Honor. 

—Einsiedeln in Switzerland, renowned since the days 
of St. Meinrad in the ninth century, famous as a place 
of pilgrimage, was recently visited by a pilgrimage 
from Germany, the first since the World War. The 
miraculous statue of the “black” Mother of God, an 
heirloom from the days of the hermit of Mt. Etzel, 
draws pilgrims from all Europe. - 

—At its recent closing exercises, St. Benedict Col- 
lege, Atchison, Kansas, graduated eighty boys. Of these 
nineteen were from Maur High School, fifty from the 
high school department, and seven from the collegiate 
course. 

—Rev. Regis Barrett, O. S. B., for sometime past in 
charge of St. Michael’s Church, Cafion City, Colorado, 
who was chaplain during the war, has again received 
a commission as chaplain and will be stationed at Fitz- 
simmons Hospital, Denver. 

—The Prior of Farnborough Abbey, in England, 
Very Rev. Dom Bernard du Boisruoray,0.S.B., has been 
elected Coadjutor with right of succession to the Rt. 
Rev. F. M. Cabrol, O. S. B., of the same abbey. Abbot 
Cabrol retains the title of Abbot of Farnborough with 
all the honors and rights of precedence. 

—tThe Benedictine priory at Cafion City, Colo., which 
was first established at East Pueblo under the patron- 
age of St. Leander, is now called Holy Cross Priory. 

—At St. Vincent Archabbey the unique ceremony 
of departure took place on June 10th. Two members 
of the community, Very Rev. F. Ildephonse, O. S. B., 
Subprior at the Archabbey, and Rev. F. Placidus, 
O. S. B., assistant at St. Paul Church, Chicago, have 
left for China to prepare the way for the establishment 
of an institution of higher learning at Peking. After 
Pontifical Vespers, the chanting of the Itinerarium (the 
prayers prescribed for those who go on a distant 
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journey), the singing of the Te Deum, the Kiss of 
Peace was given and the first contingent took leave of 
their confreres at St. Vincent. Sailing from Vancouver 
on June 19th, these pioneers of the first American 
Benedictine foundation in China hoped to reach Shang- 
hai (in the land of firecrackers) on July the Fourth, 
our Nation’s birthday. Rev. Dr. Barry O’Toole, an 
oblate of the Order, who intends to become a full-fledged 
monk, will follow in the early fall. Others will depart 
later. May God bless and prosper the new foundation. 


Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
St. MEINRAD SEMINARY UNIT 


Greetings, Crusaders! 

A happy vacation to you all! No doubt, these were 
the last words your comrades spoke to you when bid- 
ding you adieu for the summer vacation. Yet, have 
you ever stopped to consider the real and true meaning 
of this blessed wish? Does a happy vacation consist 
solely in ball games, swimming, little picnic excursions 
and the like? Are these the only things which will 
make our vacation a pleasant memory for future years? 
It would be an insult to put forth proofs to you, dear 
Crusaders, that such is not the case. It is not our in- 
tention to preach to you about attending Holy Mass and 
receiving Holy Communion and saying the rosary. Bear 
with us just a moment. 

All of us have the noble ambition to live up to our 
vacation as active Crusaders. Perhaps the last song 
we sang together before departing from school in June 
was the Crusade Hymn, in which we promised to gain 
the whole world for the Sacred Heart. Are we fulfilling 
that promise? To be sure, you are not expected to 
keep up the activities of your school unit during the 
vacation, but there are so many little things that you 
can perform to further the C. S. M. C. Listen to these 
few words and see how easy it is to be a real Crusader 
even during the vacation weeks. You all know that the 
C. S. M. C. is divided into Senior and Junior Units. 
The latter comprise the Catholic grade schools. How 
easy it would be for every one of us to talk to the 
pastor, or sisters, or even to the little children them- 
selves, about the C. S. M. C. If their school is not af- 
filiated with the Crusade, endeavor to persuade them to 
enlist in this grand army of Christ. Tell them of the 
good they can accomplish by their prayers and pennies. 
For instance, their newly organized unit might select 
a certain poor misisonary in this country (and we have 
plenty of them) or one in some foreign country, and 
help him by their prayers and little gifts of money. 
If their school is already affiliated, it will be a noble act 
to encourage them in their activities. Remember the 
prayers and donations of these little ones are more 
pleasing to God and also to the recipient. If we spend 
a few leisure hours in furthering the cause of the 
C. S. M. C. in this way, the vacation will be long re- 
membered as a truly happy one. Let us do all in our 
power to gain the world for the Sacred Heart. 
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The Feast of the Assumption 


It is during August that we enjoy another manifesta- 
tion of the great honer which the Church tenders to the 
Blessed Virgin. In the feast of the Assumption, the 
Church glories in the fact that her body was raised 
to heaven there to reign with her Son who had as- 
cended to heaven some years previously. The Church 
strives in every possible way to render honor to her 
Queen by the various feasts throughout the year, but 
in the feast of the Assumption, on August 15th, she 
seems to put the finishing touch to this year’s bouquet. 
On this day she broadcasts to every nation on the globe 
the fact that Mary’s human body was raised to her 
throne in heaven. 

But I forget. This is supposed to be a mission article: 
Since, however, we have broached the topic of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, let us see just what 
réle she plays in mission activities. 

The primary motive of the Crusade is to spread the 
knowledge of Christ or as our Crusade Hymn so fitting- 
ly expresses it, “The whole world for the Sacred 
Heart.” Yet, in what better way can we, as Crusaders, 
please the Sacred Heart than by allowing His Mother 
a share in our labors? She will be willing to help the 
cause of her Son. What person would ignore the 
mother of his best friends? Would he long remain a 
friend of that person if he slighted the latter’s mother? 
Or again, what is more beautiful than the interest a 
mother takes in her boy’s chum? The comparison holds 
good for the relation of the Blessed Virgin to her Son. 
He feels hurt if we slight His Mother, while she is nat- 
urally interested in us, His friends, who are endeavor- 
ing to honor Him. Crusaders, while we prefer to show 
our love to Christ by gaining the whole world for His 
Sacred Heart, let’s not leave His Mother out of the 
work. If a Crusader Knight truly loves the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, he cannot forget His Mother, our moth- 
er. Let us pay our respects to her especially on this 
her feast. 


The Little Black Rose 
NANCY BUCKLEY 


You’ve bloomed on sorrow’s hill, 
Dark Rosaleen; 

You’ve known the winter’s chill, 
Dark Rosaleen; 

But still you are beguiling 

Our hearts with your brave smiling, 
Dark Rosaleen. 


Your eyes were wet with tears, 
Dark Rosaleen; 

Your heart was filled with fears, 
Dark Rosaleen; 

But under every Irish sky 

Are hearts that for you gladly die, 
Dark Rosaieen. 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—Many times we 
hear certain girls and women spoken of in this way, 
“She is a perfect lady.” And possibly we ask our- 
selves sometimes, “Who is a lady, and who is not a 
lady? What are the requirements of a lady?” 

Many years ago, an uncle of mine wrote in my 
autograph album the following, “A woman’s ambition 
should be to try to be a lady under all or any circum- 
stances.” Let us analyze this quotation, and see if we 
can determine its real meaning. 

Is a lady one who dresses in the latest style, attends 
all public gatherings, no matter what they are, and who 
is prominent socially? Certain it is that a woman may 
do all of these things and still be a lady. 

A real lady according to my interpretation of the 
term, is a gentlewoman, and a person of culture and 
refinement, with modest demeanor. 

When she reproves, the reproof must be given in 
gentle tones, and with a heart filled with charity. She 
must never be sarcastic. 

A lady is never rude, but always treats her inferiors 
with courtesy. A lady is neither overbearing nor 
haughty. She will be polite to superiors and to equals, 
to the former, because it is her duty, and to the latter, 
to show true courtesy. 

A lady will not use slang, much less be guilty of 
profanity. It is greatly to be deplored that so many 
women and girls allow profane expressions to pass their 
lips. 

"The practice of telling unclean stories is sometimes, 
too often, I fear, indulged in by unthinking persons, 
which detracts very much from an otherwise lovely 
character. 

To meet the standard I have set, a lady must be a 
Christian not merely in name, but in reality. She not 
only attends Divine Service on Sunday but her daily 
life is lived in accordance with religious principles. I 
do not mean that she wears her religion like a badge, 
calling everyone’s attention to it, but her life so con- 
forms to the teachings of the church that her every 
act is in accordance with those teachings. 

Among other virtues which she possesses is a love of 
truth and a keen sense of justice. Her word can be 
depended upon, for she neither exaggerates, nor does 
she underrate. She is a person in whom one may con- 
fide, knowing that the confidence will not be misplaced. 

You may think that the ideal lady, whom I have 
tried to picture, is too near perfection to exist in reality, 
but hew shall we ever hope to attain perfection, or even 
near the goal, unless we set high standards? 


Morning Offering 


“My God, I offer Thee 

All Thou appointest me; 

All that the day may bring 
Of joy or suffering; 

All that Thou givest today; 
All that Thou takest away; 
All Thou wouldst have me be; 
My God I offer Thee.” 


AGNES BROWN HERING 





An Amusing Incident at School 
A. V. H. 


It was my first term of school. In order to hold the 
attention of the children, I quite frequently read stories 
to them, keeping back some facts and asking them to 
guess the outcome. On this particular day I read of 
an incident in the life of Oliver Goldsmith. The story 
was told to show the unselfishness of the man, Gold- 
smith. It was related that a lady once called upon him, 
telling him that her husband was sick and could not 
eat. Upon being questioned why her husband could 
not eat, the lady revealed the fact that he had no 
money and could buy no food. Oliver Goldsmith put 
some pieces of coin in a small box which he handed 
to the lady, saying, “Give one of these to your husband 
whenever he needs it, and I am sure it will do him a 
great deal of good.” 

I did not tell the children what Oliver Goldsmith 
gave the lady, but said to them, “Now, children, what 
do you suppose was in that box? Mr. Goldsmith told 
the lady to give one to her husband whenever he needed 
it, and he would receive much help. It was something 
that would do him a great deal of good. Now, what 
do you suppose was in that box?” 

In the primary grade, up went a little hand waving 
frantically. “Well, Glen, what do you think it was 
that was going to help the man so much?” 

“Pills,” was the unexpected reply. For a moment 
there was silence, then the children broke into peals 


of laughter. 
Wisdom 


Question not, but live and labor 
Till the goal is won; 
Helping every feeble neighbor, 
Seeking help from none. 
Life is mostly froth and bubble, 
Two things stand in stone: 
Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in your own. —Father Fulton 











IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME 
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A Legend of the “Magnificat” 


In days long ago, in the “ages of faith,” there stood 
in a wooded valley an old gray monastery. Here for 
many long years had the brethren dwelt, praying much 
and laboring hard. Most of them were old, and at last 
it came about that not one of them could sing. So the 
Father Abbot decreed that many parts of the Office that 
were generally sung should henceforth be recited only. 
One exception, however, be made. 

“We must, my brethren,” he said, “always sing the 
‘Magnificat.’ We must do our best; for we cannot 
content ourselves with only saying our Lady’s song.” 

So every day at Vespers the “Magnificat” was sung— 
if such a word could righty be applied to the discordant 
sounds that arose from the voices—some cracked, some 
tuneless, and all feeble—of the brethren. The birds 
outside were frightened, and fled away. The brethren 
knew this, but in all humility of heart sang on. It was 
Father Abbot’s decree; they had only to obey. 

And this lasted for years. But one Christmas eve 
a young man came to the monastery door and offered 
himself as a postulant. It turned out that among his 
qualifications was that of a good voice. The monks 
bade him sing, and loud and clear there rose up the 
sound of a magnificent tenor. 

The monks were enraptured. 

“Now,” they said, joyfully, “the ‘Magnificat’ will be 
beautifully sung.” 

So they admitted the candidate, and at Vespers that 
very evening there rose up a “Magnificat” from the 
monastery choir such as the monks thought must have 
been sung by a seraph. 

The birds came flying back to listen. The monks 
were too busy in prayer and praise to see the look of 
self-complacency on the young man’s face; and they 
could not, of course, read his thoughts, which ran: 
‘What a gain I shall be to this community—the only 
one who can sing! I shall get on well! How lovely is 
my voice! How they are admiring it!” 

The night drew on, and the monks were rapt in 
prayer, when suddenly amongst them stood an angel 
form. Very beautiful and glorious was that celestial 
visitant; but yet his face was sad, almost stern: He 
spoke, and the monks listened in awe-struck silence. 

“I am sent hither,” he said, “by my Lord and my 
King to know why no ‘Magnificat’ has been sung to- 
night. For many a long year a sweet melody has 
floated up to heaven from this choir, when with fervent 
grateful hearts you sang His Mother’s song and His 
own. Why, then, in the first blessed Vespers of the 
Nativity are ye silent? Not a song has reached the 
ear of God.” 

He did not wait for a reply. How could mortals an- 
swer him? They fell prone upon the ground, and the 
angel disappeared. The postulant departed to another 
monastery, and afterwards the monks sang the “Mag- 
nificat,” and Jesus heard in heaven His Mother’s song. 


—Exchange. 
Little Words 


“Yes, you did, too!” 

“I did not!” 
Thus the little quarrel started, 
Thus, by unkind little words, 
Two fond friends were parted. 


“IT am sorry.” 
“So am I.” 
Thus the little quarrel ended, 
Thus, by loving little words, 
Two fond hearts were mended. 
B. B. Keech. 
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To My Dearest Mother 


Mother, at thy feet is kneeling 
One who loves thee, ’tis thy child, 
Who has sighed so oft to see thee; 
Bless me, Mother, Mother mild! 


And when storms are raging round me, 
When the tempter hovers near, 

In thy own dear arms enfold me, 

Shield me, Mother, Mother dear! 


Mother, when my Savior calls me 
From this world of sin and strife, 
Clasped upon thy spotless bosom, 
Let me bid farewell to life! 


Place my soul, O Virgin Mother! 
Safe within thy heart of love, 
Bear it gently, softly upward 
To the throne of God above. 


Plead for me when Jesus judges, 
Answer for me when He asks: 
How I’ve spent so many moments, 
How performed so many tasks? 


Tell Him I was frail and feeble, 
Yes, that I have often strayed 
From the thorny path of virtue 
To the one with roses laid. 


Yet, O Mother, tell my Jesus, 
That I love Him fond and true; 
And, O Mother, dearest Mother, 
Tell Him, I belong to you! 


Then He’ll place me, yes, I feel it, 
Close to thee, my other dear, 
And I'll praise and thank and love thee 
Through eternity’s long year. 
“AVE” in St. Anthony’s Messenger. 


The Mountain Brook 


Far in the glade 
Of mountain shade 
I see the springlet creeping; 
Then on it flows 
Past highland snows, 
On toward the valley leaping. 


Now soft it goes 
And no one knows 
The flowers and buds it kisses. 
No wonder then 
It charms the glen, 
And spreads a thousand blisses. 


The ripples dance 
In the sun’s glance 
As they refract each beamlet. 
No gems so bright 
To poet’s sight 
As is this merry streamlet. 


—Joseph Zodrow, in the Abbey Student. 


“Mother, mother, mother, turn the hose on me!” sang 
little Willie, as his mama was dressing him one morn- 


£. 
“What do you mean?” she asked. : 
“You’ve put my stockin’s on wrong side out,” he said. 
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The Acolyte 


The little lad who serves the Mass 
Is snowy-surpliced; and I know 

His feet are slippered too, to pass 
All soft and seemly to and fro. 


He seems ridiculously small 
To serve in such a solemn place; 
No painted cherub on the wall 
Has half so angel-like a face. 


In that small baby voice I hear, 
The stately Latin words are strange, 
While for his baby strength I fear 
When he essays the book to change. 


Yet, tiny as he seems, he goes 
Throughout the Mass without a flaw, 
As on* who intimately knows 
" hurch’s sanctuary law. 


O cu headed altar-boy, 
If | could have my dreams come true, 
I would retrace the years with joy 
To serve the Mass the same as you! 
—Denis A. McCarthy, in the Ave Maria. 


Letter Box 


Conn Valley, California. 
Dear Aunt Agnes: 

This is the first time that I have ever written to the 
“Letter Box” and I hope my letter will be published in 
“The Grail.” 

I am nine years old and I am in the third grade. 
There are ten children in our family. Five are boys 
and five are girls. We live in Conn Valley and go to 
the Conn Valley school.—What I want to know is—if 
I am old enough to join the Children’s Corner. 

Your new friend, 
Patricia McGuines. 


§32 Eagle Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Dear Aunt Agnes: 

For some time I have wanted to join the cornerites 
but never had the courage to write. But when I read 
Helen Merk’s letter, I decided to do it. 

I am writing this and hoping that the cornerites will 
answer me. But I’m writing for another reason also. 
Flora Theobald mentions a Sister Mary Mechtilde in 
her letter. I have a cousin of that name, from whom 
no news has been received in quite some time and I 
wonder if the Sister mentioned is she. Would you 
please give me Flora’s address? I would love to write 
more but I am so excited about Sister that I can’t find 
anything to say.—Before I close I say again, will some- 
cornerites write me? 

Your niece, 
Barbara Faeth. 


Will Flora give Barbara her address? 


1113 E. Monroe, Springfield, Ill. 

Dear Aunt and Cousins: 
I am writing to ask you if I may join the “Corner.” 
I would like to converse with girls of my own age, 14, 
or older. I will answer every letter I receive. In read- 
ing “The Grail” I have never yet seen a letter from 
Springfield, Illinois, although to tell the truth I have 
not been reading it very long, but when I started I 
also read back numbers. It was just by accident that 
I began to read the “Corner.” I was looking for poems, 
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of which I find a larger variety of short ones in the 
“Grail” than in any other magazine. I am interested 
in short poems as I like to write poetry myself. I will 
send you a few sometime to print in the “Corner.” 
Well, as I was saying, after I looked over the poems, 
I was leafing through the book and read the letters of 
the children. Then I became interested, so I am writing 
to you to become acquainted with the other children of 
the world. 

Well, as my letter is getting quite long, I will close. 
Next time I will write about myself and Springfield, 
which is a fine city. With best regards to all, I close. 

Your new friend, 
Cecilia McGrath. 

P. S. I am enclosing some puzzles. 


Oakland, California. 
Dear Cornerites: 

I am a new subscriber to “The Grail,” and I certain- 
ly do enjoy it all, especially children’s corner. I would 
like to join your corner. May I? 

If you will excuse a newcomer for being so impolite, 
I would like to suggest that we have a little more pep 
in our corner. I certainly do agree with “Sentimental 
Tommie.” Tommie, may I be a live wire and with two 
for a start maybe some of the others would respond and 
make our corner what you suggest. 

I had better close now, for I have said enough for a 
newcomer. Please excuse me, Aunt Agnes, for this 
seeming rude letter, but I really don’t mean it to be 
rude. Please let me join the corner and I will try to 
write some worth while letters. 

Wake up, pals! Wake up! Make our corner the 
envy of the grown-ups. I know you can all do it, so 
please do. Here’s for snappier letters and more pals. 

Yours forever, 
Just Me. 


Father 


Used to wonder just why father, 
Never had much time for play, 
Used to wonder why he’d rather 
Work each minute of the day. 
Used to wonder why he never 
Loafed along the road an’ shirked; 
Can’t recall a time whenever 
Father played while others worked. 


Father didn’t dress in fashion, 
Sort of hated clothing new, 

Style with him was not a passion, 
He had other things in view. 

Boys are blind to much that’s going 
On about ’em day by day, 

And I had no way of knowing 
What became of father’s pay. 


All I knew was when I needed 
Shoes I got ’em on the spot; 
Everything for which I pleaded 

Somehow, father always got. 
Wondered, season after season, 
Why he never took a rest, 
And that I might be the reason 
Then I never even guessed. 


Saw his cheeks were getting paler, 
Didn’t understand just why, 
Saw his body growing frailer, 
Then at last I saw him die. 
Rest had come! His tasks were ended, 
Calm was written on his brow; 
Father’s life was big and splendid, 
And I understand it now. —Exchange. 

















Letter Contest 


To encourage our Boys and Girls to write interesting 
and worth-while letters to the “Corner” we have opened 
a “letter contest.” As was announced some months 
ago, a prize will be given for the best letter of the 
month. Read the following rules carefully and do your 
best: 

LETTER CONTEST RULES 


Each letter must be original. 

Write in ink, or use typewriter, if possible. 

Use one side only of the paper. 

Leave a margin of three inches at top of first page. 

Leave margin at each side of page. 

Sign your name and address at the right, and your 
age and grade at the left. 

As prize for the best letter of the month we shall 
give a certificate together with a print of one of Ab- 
bey’s beautiful paintings, of which there are fifteen, 
representing scenes from the legend of the “Holy Grail.” 
Both the certificate and the print are suitable for fram- 
ing. 

But one prize will be given each month. 

The Subject for the “Letter Contest” for September 
is—“My Favorite Famous Painting. Why?” Have 
your letter in by August 25th. 

Address all letters for this department to Agnes 
Brown Hering, Royal, Nebraska. 





Colors 


Red is for apples 
And ripe June cherries 
And Christmas candles 
And holly berries. 


Orange is autumn 
And harvest moons, 

And bonfires flaming, 
And summer moons. 


Yellow’s the look 

Of the stars at night; 
It hides in lilies 

And gold and light. 


Green is patterned 
In graceful leaves, 

In slender grasses 
And mossy eaves. 


Blue is for water, 
And April skies, 

For the wings of blue-birds, 
For laughing eyes. 


Pink is in rosebuds 
And in the dawn, 

And faint on the hilltops 
When day is gone. 


Purple is twilight 
And holy places, 
And robes of princes 
And pansy faces. 


Colors, colors— 
I love them so! 
The world is forever 
A big rainbow! 


—Exchange. 
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A Good Alphabet 


Attention at both work and play, 

Busy all the livelong day; 

Courteous at home and school, 

Diligent to keep the rule; 

Earnest in whate’er you do; 

Friendly with your classmates, too, 

Generous of hand and heart, 

Honest in life’s every part; 

Innocent of all that’s mean, 

Jolly as a king or queen; 

Kind, wher’er your footsteps roam, 

Loving to the ones at home; 

Merry in the sun and rain. 

Neat in dress, but never vain; 

Orderly in desk and books, 

Patient in your thoughts and looks; 

Quiet when ’tis time to be, 

Ready others’ needs to see; 

Steady in your every aim. 

Truthful, though it brings you shame! 

Utilizing in the fight 

Vim and courage for the right; 

Willing others to befriend, 

*Xemplary to the end; 

Youthful till life’s set of sun, 

Zealous till success is won. 
—Selected. 


Puzzles 


Can you show that one-half of 8 is 0? Try it. 


Can you write 89 with four similar ciphers? Think 
it over. 


Here is another puzzler. To the tenth part of a 
certain number add 10 and you will have the same as 
if you were to subtract 2 from half the number. What 
is the number? 


(Contributed by Cecilia McGrath) 

The driver of a wagon was asked what he was haul- 
ing. He replied as follows: I have three-fourths of a 
cross, a circle complete, a perpendicular on which two 
semicircles meet, a triangle on feet, two semicircles, 
and a circle complete. 

Each thing that the driver mentions is a letter of the 
alphabet. What was in the wagon? 


Cecilia McGrath also contributed the following 
picture puzzle. If you add and subtract as indicated, 
the result will be an ingredient that is found in almost 
every food. 
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Jumbled names of girls: Vigeveene, Ieaddeal, 
Cebartie, Lirnacoe, Liamae, Daeglrien, Cirillasp, 
Lapneui, Nocrevia, Nareoli. 

Cut out seven 
pieces of paper or 
cardboard shaped 
like the figures 

J» given here then 
place them _ to- 
eles gether so as to 


form a right-an- 
gled triangle. 





Exchange Smiles 


(Contributed by Marguerite and Louise Vogt) 


A Teacher in one of the primary schools of New York 
recently read to her pupils, “The Old Oaken Bucket.” 

After explaining the song to them very carefully, 
she asked the class to copy the first stanza from the 
blackboard, where she had written it, and try to illus- 
trate the verse by drawings in the same way a story is 
illustrated. 

In a short while one little girl handed up her paper 
with several little dots between two lines, a circle, half 
a dozen dots, and three buckets. 

“I do not quite understand this, Mamie,” said the 
teacher kindly. “What is that circle?” 

“Oh, that’s the well,”” Mamie replied. 

“And why do you have three buckets?” again asked 
the teacher. 

“One,” answered the child, “is the oaken bucket, one 
is the iron-bound bucket, and the other is the moss- 
covered bucket that hung in the well.” 

“But, Mamie, what are all these little dots for?” 

“Why those are the spots which my infancy knew,” 
earnestly replied Mamie. 


A young woman in Central Park overheard an old 
negress call to a piccaninny: “Come heah, Exy, Exy!” 

“Excuse me, but that’s a queer name for a baby, 
aunty?” 

“Dat ain’t her full name,” explained the old woman 
with pride, “dat’s jes’ de pet name I calls for short. 
Dat chile got a mighty grand name. Her ma picked 
it out in a medicine book—yessum, de child’s full name 
is Eczema.” 


Tailor—“Do you want padded shoulders, my little 
man?” . 

Willie—“Naw; 
it most.” 


pad de pants! Dat’s where I need 


Timid Lady (going up the Washington Monument 
elevator).—“Conductor, what if the rope that holds us 
should break?” 

Conductor—“Oh, there are a number more attached 
as safety ropes.” 

Timid Lady—“But if they all break, where shall we 


Conductor—“Oh, well, ma’am, that all depends upon 
what kind of a life you have been living before.” 


_A teacher, giving a lecture on the rhinoceros, found 

s class was not giving him all the attention it should. 
“Now, Gentlemen,” he said, “If you want to realize the 
true hideous nature of this animal you must keep your 
eyes fixed on me.” 
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A boy in a certain school would persist in saying 
“have went.” One day the teacher kept him in saying, 
“While I am out of the room you may write ‘have gone’ 
fifty times.” When the teacher returned she found he 
had dutifully performed the task, but on the other side 
of the paper was a message from the absent one: “I 
have went. John White.” 


Little Paul was trying on his grandmother’s glasses— 
“Grandma, what is between my eyes and the glasses, 
I can’t see anything.” 

“Eighty years, my dear.” 


One of the ladies-in-waiting to the late Queen Victoria 
had a very bright little daughter about four years old 
of whom the Queen was very fond. 

The Queen invited the child to have lunch with her. 

Of course the mother was highly pleased, and charged 
the little girl to be very careful about her table man- 
ners, and to be very polite and careful before the Queen. 

The little girl came home in high glee, and the mother 
asked her about the luncheon. 

“Were you a very polite little girl? and did you re- 
member to do all I told you at the table?” asked the 
proud mama. 

“Oh, yes, I was polite,” said the little one, “but the 
Queen wasn’t.” 

“The Queen wasn’t!” said the mother. 
did she do?” 

“She took her chicken bone up in her fingers, and I 
just shook my finger at her like you did at me, and said, 
‘Piggy, piggy, piggy!” 


“Why what 


The Vulgar Jester 


THOMAS A. DORAN 


Of all the men I have met while going through Life’s 
mundane walk, 

The one I abhor and detest the most is the man of 
vulgar jokes and talk. 


There’s no person, place or thing held sacred in the 
precincts of his mind; 


For he transforms the beautiful into bad with a finesse 
perfect of its kind. 


He never passes a wholesome joke, for, horrors! that 
would be impure; 

For such an act he’d lose caste—he’d impair his social 
standing, to be sure. 


Invariably when he passes his (alleged) joke a smile 
o’erspans his face; 

He feels he’s passed some brilliant witticism that wins 
the hero’s place. 


He takes advantage of dignity, he’s insensible to oral 
or other advice; 

Forever taking refuge behind the jester’s mask—a 
shield of moral cowardice. 


Therefore I say to him: you are the Judas who in 
stupidness betrays 

All Christ’s goodness with your profanity, obscene 
tongue and evil ways. 


Your thirty pieces of silver are the laughs gained by 
your loathsome game— 
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The laughs from those, who, though laughing, despise 
you just the same. 


Somewhat Personal 


As I sit here 

Thinking of her 

And looking 

At the picture 

Of her beautiful face 
I can almost see 

The halo 

Of peace and love 
That she radiates 

To every person 

Who comes near her. 
And I think back 

To the first memories 
That come 

And how just one 

Of her kisses 

Would heal the bruises 
And drive away 

The troubles 

Of the world 

She brought me into. 
And as my memory 
Brings me along 
Through my life 

I think 

Of the times 

When I would come home 
From school 

With a heart 

Full of care 

And sit in the front 
Window 

Until she came 

And then it would all be 
Driven away 

By her smiles. 

And I think 

Of the times 

I have hurt her, 

And the times 

When she should 
Have been cross 

And I can never remember 
Of her failing 

To sacrifice any thing 
Or everything 

For me. 

I haven’t even now 
Learned to reciprocate 
And realize 

That she is constantly 
Planning 

And hunting 

For nice little things 
To do for me, 

And for my 

Little family. 

When any one 

Who knows her 
Today 

Speaks of her 

They speak 

Of her pleasantly 
And happily. 

She is a wonderful 
Creation, 

Made gentler 

And sweeter 
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By many sorrows 
And today 
The youngest 
And most wonderful 
Woman 
That I have ever known. 
I am thinking 
Of my mother. 
G. H. in the Norfolk Daily News. 


As You Like it 


Make good or make room. 

The most profitless thing to manufacture is success, 

Sturdy trees grow slowly. 

Chalk up every lie as a liability. 

To get up, never give up. 

To fill your job, fill your mind. 

It may be all right to be content with what you 
have; never with what you are. 

In the olden days the flail was used by men to sep- 
arate the chaff from the grain. The flail is being used 
on men today. 

Life should consist of doing not merely being. 

Please remember that excuses never improve a prod- 
uct or a result. 

The best executive is the one who can develop the 
best that is in others. 

It a man succeeds, bank upon it there is a reason. 

Your capital is yourself. 

Education that leads to knowledge is fine. Educa- 
tion that leads to action is better.—Selected. 


The Prayer of a Buddy Boy 


Little face a-shining—eyes upturned above— 

Little hands a-clasping—little heart of love; 

Little voice a-whispering—keep us safe through all— 

Angels hover listening to little Buddy’s call. 

Little head a-bowing down to bended knees— 

Little lips a-whispering, making nightly pleas; 

Keep us all from harm—let nothing us annoy— 

Jesus smiles in answer to the prayer of Buddy Boy. 
—Katherine Edelman. 


The Art of Being Glad 


Practice the art of being glad. There are some things 
it does not pay to postpone, and happiness is one. Do 
not think that you must do your work and acquire a 
competency before you begin to enjoy yourself. If you 
cannot find pleasure in the doing of your work, you will 
not be happy over its accomplishment. If there is no 
sweetness in effort and anticipation and the conquest 
of difficulties, there will be none when the goal is 
reached. Use the faculty of enjoyment, or you will lose 
it. Find the honey hidden in every blossom. To post- 
pone your happiness is almost equivalent to throwing 
it away. 


Assumption Lilies 
P. K. 


The lilies, waxen trumpets, 
In their own silent way, 
Proclaim our Mother’s glory 
On her Assumption day. 


For she, who, like the lily, 
Was pure and undefiled, 
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Today is borne by angels 
Unto her God, her Child. 


She reigns now Queen of Heaven 
Upon her throne of grace, 
Beside her Son, the Savior 

Of all the human race. 


O Mary, dearest Mother, 

May we be lilies too, 

That turn their heads to heaven 
To gaze with love on you. 


Appendicitis 
(Continued from page 170) 


Appendicitis is most common in early adult 
life, although no age is exempt. Men are more 
frequently attacked than women. 

It is easily diagnosed as a general rule by 
three so-called cardinal symptoms. These are 
pain, tenderness, and rigidity of the lower part 
of the right abdomen. Other conditions some- 
times give these symptoms, but in any case, 
these signs are danger signals and should be 
investigated by skilled examination. 

It has been found that removal of the appen- 
dix is the only sure cure of appendicitis. Vic- 
tims of an attack may recover without surgi- 
cal interference. However, they usually have 
subsequent attacks, and it is impossible for the 
doctor to tell whether or not the appendix will 
rupture. If it ruptures, the infection spreads 
and peritonitis usually develops. This is very 
serious and many of these cases die. 

In 1,000 cases of appendicitis taken to three 
Indianapolis hospitals, the total death rate was 
1.7 per cent and of that number only one clean 
(non-suppurative) case died, or one-tenth of 
one per cent death rate for clean cases. But 
against that there was a death rate of 16.8 per 
cent for drainage cases. The drainage cases 
being those that ruptured before operation. Cer- 
tainly that does not look as if the goal had been 
reached. 

In a large number of the ruptured cases the 
appendix cannot be completely removed at the 
operation and a tube must be left in to allow the 
pus to drain. This often causes adhesions to 
form and prolongs the convalescence material- 
ly. The point is that early operation in acute 
appendicitis, saves lives, shortens the aftercare 
and cuts down the expense, while delay causes 


many deaths, prolongs the suffering and is very 
costly. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—Fortunately the heat of early summer was broken 
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this year by a refreshing cool wave at the end of June 
and the fore part of July.—Each Sunday afternoon 
since school closed there has been an interesting game 
of baseball on the college diamonds. Visiting teams 
have been playing St. Meinrad. Through the thought- 
fulness of Father Edward two long rows of benches to 
the West and to the North were put up this spring 
for the accommodation of the onlookers. 

—The wheat, which is usually cut in mid-June, was 
not harvested this year until the beginning of July. 
Although the heads of the grain are well filled out, and 
the quantity good, the crop is exceedingly light. 

—During the long protracted Democratic National 
Convention, which was held in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, it was interesting to listen in occasionally 
to the chairman of the convention, or the cheering of 
the assembly, or the playing of the bands. Radio is 
one of the miracles of our age. 

—Very Rev. Lucas Hess, O. S. B., Subprior of Subi- 
aco Abbey in Arkansas, spent some days with us early 
in July. 

—Another distinguished visitor was the Rt. Rev. 
Mgr. John T. Tierney, D. D., professor of Dogmatic 
Theology, Scripture, and Hebrew, at Mt. St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Emmitsburg, Maryland, “the cradle of bish- 
ops,” which was founded 116 years ago. Mgr. Tier- 
ney, who was accompanied by Father John T. Hill, 
of Louisville, has among other distinctions that of being 
the pupil of bishops, the classmate of bishops, and the 
professor of bishops. 

—Father Justin Snyder, O. S. B., indefatigable In- 
dian missionary at Stephan, South Dakota, gave us a 
pleasant surprise by appearing among us unannounced 
on the night of July 5th. On the following day he 
“hit the trail again.” He was seeking assistance to 
rebuild the two mission churches and other property 
that was destroyed by the tornado of June 14th. We 
trust that many will aid him in the good cause, which is 
really not his but the Master’s. 

—Father Henry and Brother Alexius have been in 
the toils of the dentists at Louisville. They returned 
toothless and are now recovering from the ordeal. 


—Vacation is the logical time for repairs. Brother 
Placidus, pressman on THE GRAIL, who went to the 
hospital last summer for a surgical operation, found 
it necessary to go again early in July. We trust that 
this trip may right the wrong and soon restore him to 
normalcy. He was accompanied to the doctor’s by Broth- 
er Conrad who also placed himself under the surgeon’s 
care. 

—Making the year’s supply of soap for refectory and 
kitchen is one of Brother Clement’s occupations for the 
summer. Three large pots are kept boiling on cranes 
over the fire. Each will have to be filled about twenty 
times to satisfy the needs of the users. But in the 
second week of July a halt was called to soap making. 
Brother Clement gladly laid aside the ladle for a few 
days to entertain his sisters, Mesdames Frank Bicker- 
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man, Vincent Schubert, and Henry Louis, who made 
a trip of some three hundred miles by automobile from 
their home in northern Illinois. They were accompan- 
ied by Mrs. Schubert’s son Henry, a student of St. 
Bede College, which is near their home. 

—Rev. Francis Hagedorn, class of ’21, who belongs 
to the diocese of Kansas City, won the degree of Doctor 
in Sacred Theology at the Catholic University in June. 
Rev. Henry Dugan, of Indianapolis, class of °16, cap- 
tured a J. C. L. on the same occasion. He will try for 
the doctorate next year. Rev. Joseph Honnigford, class 
of 713, also of this diocese, was prevented by illness 
from completing the year at the University. He con- 
templates returning in September. 

—Rev. James A. Coulter, College ’94—’95, pastor of 
Holy Angels Church, Indianapolis, celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of his priesthood on June 22nd. 

—Rev. George Moorman, class of ’08, has been pro- 
moted from the pastorate of St. Joseph’s Church, Lo- 
gansport, to St. Mary’s Church, Michigan City.—Rev. 
Conrad Stoll, class of ’14, likewise of the diocese of Fort. 
Wayne, has been appointed pastor of Kendallville.— 
Rev. Anthony Kroeger, class of 14, who was ill for 
several years, has now regained his health. 

—In the diocese of Belleville we note the following 
appointments among our alumni: Rev. Bernard Kun- 
kel, pastor at Kaskaskia; Rev. Francis Hodapp, as- 
sistant at Centralia; Rev. Bernard Loepker, assistant 
at Aviston; Rev. Raymond Harbaugh, assistant at 
Sacred Heart Church, East St. Louis; Rev. John L. 
Goelz, assistant at Murphysboro; Rev. William Wig- 
mann, assistant at St. Patrick’s, East St. Louis. 

—Rev. Meinrad Fleischmann class of ’67, the first 
to finish his entire course of studies at St. Meinrad, 
died on July 6th at Indianapolis, where he had been 
living during the past year in retirement. Father 
Fleischmann, who had passed his 80th birthday only 
shortly before his death, had been pastor at St. John’s 
Church, Vincennes, for a little over a quarter of a 
century. Because of infirmities due to a stroke of paral- 
ysis and to advancing years, he gave up pastoral duties 
a little more than a year ago. Father Fleischmann 
was born in Switzerland in 1844, but in 1847 emigrated 
with his parents to Spencer County, Indiana. He was 
among the first students of our seminary in pioneer 
days. Rt. Rev. Herman J. Alerding, Bishop of Fort 
Wayne, and Rev. Benno Gerber, O. S. B., treasurer at 
the Abbey, are his only surviving classmates among 
the clergy. Fr. Pius (William), O. S. B., of St. Mein- 
rad Abbey, and Rev. Joseph Fleischmann, of the diocese 
of Indianapolis, both brothers of the deceased, preceded 
him in death—the former, in 1869, the latter, in 1910. 
According to Father Fleischmann’s wish the funeral 
was held from St. John’s Church, Vincennes, on July 
10th. Father Columban, a son of the parish, repre- 
sented the Abbey at the funeral. 

—Rt. Rev. Mgr. Joseph F. Byrne, pastor of Holy 
Cross Church, Indianapolis, a distinguished alumnus 
of our seminary, who was ordained with the class of 
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88, died suddenly of heart failure at 9 p. m. on July 
10th. The funeral was held on the 15th. The beautiful 
new Holy Cross Church was built during Mgr. Byrne’s 
administration. 


Book Notices 


By translating the Missal into the vernacular, Father 
Lasance has done much to popularize the liturgy of the 
Church. The revised edition of the “New Missal for 
Every Day” contains all the feasts of recent origin, thus 
giving the faithful a complete missal and enabling them 
to assist at Holy Mass in the best possible manner—by 
praying as the priest prays at the altar. Besides being 
a complete missal, the present volume has a lengthy 
introduction on the Mass, with practical directions for 
the use of the Missal, and an appendix of Prayers, 147 
pages, a complete prayer book containing all the ordi- 
nary devotions. On page 534 the former distinction 
between Requiem High Masses and Low Masses on the 
8rd, 7th, and 30th days has been retained. The ru- 
brics for the revised Missale Romanum (III, 6) no long- 
er admit of such a distinction. Benziger Brothers (New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago) are the publishers. The 
New Missal is a book of 1339 pages. According to the 
binding desired, it ranges in price from $2.75 to $9.50. 

C. 


“Monographs on Vocations,” a 48-page booklet that 
treats of “Vocations to the Priesthood,” “Parish Burs- 
es,” and “How to Supply the Need of Vocations for 
the Teaching Communities,” may be obtained from the 
author, Rev. Gerard Bridge, O. S. B., St. Vincent Col- 
lege, Beatty, Pa. “Monographs on Vocations sells for 
10¢ each; in bulk less than 100, 8¢ each; for 100 or 
more, 7¢ each. 


“Advertising the Catholic Church” is a unique book- 
let that contains selections from advertisements that 
appeared in Pittsburgh daily papers during three 
months. These brief ads, which are not copyrighted, 
might be used to good purpose in other communities as 
well. The booklet contains much valuable information 
that could be placed in the hands of non-Catholics for 
their enlightenment. Not over three copies sent free; 
greater quantities, 5¢ each. Address P. O. Box 1616, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“The Syllabus of a Course in Christian Doctrine for 
High Schools, as accepted by the New York State De- 
partment of Education, April 2, 1924, based upon the 
course in religious instruction by the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools,” is a pamphlet that outlines in mi- 
nute detail a four-years’ course of instruction in religion 
for the high school. John Joseph McVey, 1229 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, is the publisher. The same firm 
also advertises the “only complete uniform course of 
Christian Doctrine” by grades (beginning with the 
third) from kindergarten to seminary. 


The University Press, Notre Dame, Indiana, an- 
nounces “The Morals of Newspaper Making,” a new 
book by Rev. Thomas Lahey, C. S. C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


McAdoo. By Mary Synon. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana, publishers. 


The Contrast. By Hilaire Belloc. Robert McBride 
and Company, 7 West Sixteenth Street, New York, Pub- 
lishers. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


Gold ’Neath the Drab 


HE day was sweltering hot, and it was bargain 

day in the basement of La Farge’s Department 
Store. The electric fans were going full swing, but 
failed to cool anything, since they only moved the 
heated air about, and the crowds of shoppers were all 
but suffocating, to say nothing of the sorely tried sales- 
girls. 

Marguerite Ashley had charge of the remnant count- 
er, and twenty times an hour she was obliged to 
straighten out the tumbled pieces of linen, beach cloth, 
ratine, etc., which were being pawed over by eager 
women, each afraid the other might find the best 
bargain. 

She was a silent, unobtrusive girl, and mingled but 
little with the other girls, for the very good reason that 
she felt they looked down upon her, because of her 
shabby clothes. It was true; the other young women 
with their bobbed hair, rouged cheeks, long pendant 
earrings, satin pumps, and frocks fit for a birthday 
party, scorned the poor child with her economical, 
though scrupulously neat, makeshifts. 

‘That’s her last year’s hat, painted over,’ said one 
‘I can smell the ‘jetum’ a mile off, can’t you? And the 
flowers are from the 10¢ store.’ 

‘Yes, and that dress she’s wearing has been made 
over three times—it was grey voile at first; last year 
it was blue, and this year, black. She always takes 
it apart and fixes it some other way,’ said another. 

‘Ha! ha! And did you notice her shoes? High shoes 
in the middle of summer! Oh boy, I’d roast in ’em! 
And they’re old-fashioned bulldog toes from Mr. Thomp- 
son’s dollar counter. Catch me wearing anything like 
that!’ 

‘Say! Do you know why she wears high shoes? She 
buys new stocking feet from the dime store and sews 
them onto her old stockings, so has to wear high shoes 
to hide the seam.’ 

‘Gee whiz! I’ve got seven pairs of slippers lying 
around at home. Tired of ’em. I never wear ’em 
through. I’d be glad to give ’em to her if she could 
wear ’em.’ 

‘Lands! She’d never get into your shoes, Tillie. 
wears a seven or eight, at least.’ 

‘Huh! I don’t see what Mr. Morgan sees on her. 


Did you notice he always stops to talk to her? And he 
never even looks at us!’ 


She 


‘Thinks she’s a queen in disguise, maybe. Oh well, 
I don’t have to cringe down to floorwalkers; I’ve 
plenty of other friends.’ 

‘Thinks she’s awful smart! I think she’s deliberate- 
ly trying to show us up. Mr. Bell spoke to me the 
other day, and had the nerve to compare her sales with 
mine! What do you think of that?’ 

‘It’s a shame! One girl like that can spoil it for the 
whole crowd of us. They expect us all to work like 
dogs then.’ 

Every sneering word was true; Marguerite pinched 
and saved in every direction. Her dress was turned 
three times, her hat two seasons old, and all her other 
wearing apparel made with an eye to the utmost econ- 
omy. It was also true that Mr. Morgan, a quiet, 
sedate, Catholic young man, took an especial interest 
in Marguerite, for one reason, because he saw in her 
a conscientious, earnest worker, and for another, be- 
cause he saw her every Sunday at Mass and Commun- 
ion at the same church he attended. As yet, his ac- 
quaintance with her was but slight, for Marguerite 
never encouraged him to talk. Instead, she seemed to 
avoid him, as if she felt that in her conditions and cir- 
cumstances, it was of no use to arouse false hopes 
in herself or anyone else. And she minded her own 
business. All day she had her hands full, attending to 
her customers, and she saw no reason for wasting time 
as long as there was work to do. 

In the evening, her work done, she hastened home 
on foot, saving the car fare she might better have 
spent to rest her aching feet. Hurrying out before any- 
one could overtake her, she took short cuts to her own 
street, a narrow, dingy one, packed full of tenements. 
Straight up to her room on the second floor, without 
a pause, and then, a welcoming voice. 

‘Hello Marge! Oh, I’ve waited so long for you. 
Come now and read the rest of that story to me.’ 

‘Directly, dear; but first I must make a little supper 
for you and me. Surely you’re hungry, aren’t you?” 

‘No! I’m never hungry. I want you to read to me! 
You can eat afterwards. Haven’t I waited long enough? 
So Marguerite, faint from her long vigil behind the 
counter, hastily put on water for tea, and laid all in 
readiness, then seized a book of fairy tales, and sat 
down to appease the imperious invalid, who was 
obliged to sit, day in, day out, in her cheerless wheel 
chair, wholly dependent upon the faithful sister who 
labored by day so that the two might live. 
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The story finished, the elder sister thought to rise 
and prepare her frugal evening meal. 

‘I’ve brought something good for you, Tessie. 
you have some of it?’ 

‘What is it? Let’s see.’ Marguerite displayed a 
small package of delicate frosted cakes, meant to tempt 
the appetite of the capricious invalid. Tess gave one 
look, and angrily knocked the package out of her pa- 
tient sister’s hand. 

‘How many times have I told you I don’t like those 
mushy things? What are you going to eat?’ 

‘I have a small steak, dear,’ she replied, picking up 
the scattered cakes. She was used to these outbreaks. 

‘Then I want some steak!’ 

‘But the doctor said you were not to have meat at 
night, dear. I'll give you some of the gravy with nice 
white bread, though.’ 

‘I don’t want any of your watery old gravy. I want 
meat, I say!’ Marguerite sighed, and prepared the 
supper in silence. She would have to manage her sister 
with great tact, for to give her meat meant a high 
fever afterwards, while to cross her will meant dis- 
ordered nerves for the poor child all next day. For 
Tess was eighteen, yet had but the brain of a child, 
and could neither read nor write, nor figure the sim- 
plest sums. Marguerite had often tried, with infinite 
patience, to teach her the A B C’s, and other things 
that a child of five might easily grasp, but alas! A 
deadly infantile illness had robbed poor Tess of most 
of her intellect, leaving but a shattered remnant behind. 

She did teach her about God, though, and His Blessed 
Mother and the angels, and Tessie would sit and listen 
by the hour to stories of the Holy Childhood, and wish 
herself already in Heaven, and wonder why Almighty 
God left her on earth to suffer. Then Marguerite would 
explain all about Jesus’ tender pity and love, and of 
resignation to His holy will, until tears stood in poor 
Tessie’s eyes, and she would be good and tractable for 
a whole day or two after. But the holy lesson would 
soon slip out of her mind again, and then Marguerite’s 
patience was taxed to the utmost. 

Across the hall lived an old lady, named Mrs. Allison, 
who used to look in during the day and see that Tess 
had all she needed. Sometimes a young girl came to 
visit her—her niece, she said it was. One day this 
girl came to work down in the basement of La Farge’s, 
and then, things began to happen. She had not been 
there two days, before she recognized the sneery, pat- 
ronizing attitude the girls took toward Marguerite, and 
at once she undertook to remedy matters. 

They were talking in the wash room, criticizing all 
she wore, did and said, as usual. Helen—for that was 
the new girl’s name—listened for awhile, then suddenly 
turned and pounced upon them. 

‘I think you girls ought to be ashamed of yourselves 
to talk so brutally about someone you know nothing 
about!’ she said indignantly. 

‘Well, what do you know about her? 
they asked, superiorly. 


Won’t 


Anything?’ 
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‘You just bet I do! Most of you girls here have 
families, and need not depend entirely upon the few 
pennies you earn down here. No doubt some of you 
keep all your money, to judge by the way you dress! 
But if you had to make that money do for two people, 
and live and dress and eat and pay rent out of it, I 
think you would fall down flat. Yet, that is what 
Miss Ashley does.’ 

Some laughed, some sneered, and some said, ‘I don’t 
believe it!’ 

‘I'll tell you how I know. My aunt lives in the same 
house, across the hall from Miss Ashley and her sister, 
and I often visit her there. She has a poor sick sister 
whom she is keeping up, because she promised her 
mother faithfully on her deathbed, that she would 
never put her in a home! Now, aren’t you ashamed of 
yourselves?’ 

After that the girls had the good grace to keep silent; 
or if they did volunteer any comments, they took good 
care that Helen Allison wasn’t around. Others changed 
in their attitude entirely, and tried to be as kind as 
they could. 

One morning Marguerite came down to work in tears. 
In spite of herself she could not keep her lips from 
puckering, or the silent, bitter waters from welling to 
her eyes. Mr. Morgan saw, from a distance, that all 
was not well, but, as Marguerite spoke but little of 
herself, and was sensitive, he hardly dared ask her 
the cause of her trouble. But he did know of one who 
could approach her—that was Helen. 


‘Go, find out what the matter is,’ he told her. ‘Then 
report to me.’ 
‘Oh, my dear, has anything happened?’ asked the 


kind-hearted girl. ‘Can I be of any help to you?’ 

‘No, thank you; no one can help. But it is kind of 
you to offer it.’ Then, feeling that Helen deserved to 
be confided in, she told her more. ‘My poor sister is ill! 
She cannot stand alone, you know, and yesterday, tried 
to reach something from her wheel chair, fell to the 
floor, and hit her head on a sharp corner. She was 
unconscious all night, and the doctor is not sure whether 
she will recover. Oh, I would be so lonely without her!’ 
And she burst into a torrent of long-suppressed tears. 

‘Why don’t you ask Mr. Morgan to let you go home?’ 
said Helen. 

‘Well, they would dock me, and I need every cent 
I can earn.’ Helen said no more, but quietly told all to 
the floorwalker, with the result that Marguerite was 
told to stay at home until her sister recovered, and 
promised that her pay would not be decreased. 

That evening, as she sat at her sister’s bedside, feel- 
ing happy and confident of her recovery, someone 
knocked at the door. It was a man with a long box 
for Tessie. When they opened it, they found a mass of 
fragrant blossoms, the gift of Mr. Morgan. 

Marguerite returned to work much sooner than she 
expected, and found that she had been promoted. Her 
careful, efficient work had gained warm praise not only 
from the floorwalkers, but from the department head, 
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and she found herself raised to head saleslady, with 
charge of all the girls, and a raise in salary. Yet, she 
was happy, not for her own sake, but for Tessie’s; 
now her sister could have many things she was unable 
to purchase before. She bought a canary and some 
bright flowering plants to make the room cheery for 
her sister, trimmed it up in gay-colored cretonne, and 
got a wicker chair with cushions, into which the in- 
valid might change and rest her weary back. 

And so the words of our Lord were fulfilled once 
again—that those who presume to be first, shall be last, 
and the last, first, and those who ridiculed, derided, and 
criticized, were made to obey their victim. 

To some it proved a good lesson, while others quit, 
declaring they would not bow down to so low a person. 
But Marguerite cared little what was said of her, and 
treated all with equal kindness and sweetness, and that 
was only the first of her promotions, and the last—some 
three years later, when she was offered the position of 
buyer for her department—was refused, since she had 
accepted another—that of beloved wife and house- 
keeper-in-chief for one who had come to love her poor 
invalid sister almost as much as herself, and that was— 
Mr. Albert Morgan. 


Famous Women---Madame Curie 


The name of Marie Sklodowska Curie is familiar 
not only to scientists, but to the world. Even as a 
child she was fascinated by the jars, bottles, retorts, 
and test tubes in her father’s laboratory, and it was 
here that she imbibed her first knowledge of things 
scientific. 

‘Yes, little daughter,’ said her father one day, ‘there 
are real fairies in my laboratory; those you meet in 
the woods are a tricksy, uncertain sort, but in this 
room are to be found those who really do things, and if 
you watch closely, you may catch them at work and 
learn some of their secrets.’ 

‘But, Father, wouldn’t the fairies like it better if 
it weren’t so dusty in here?’ inquired the child. 

‘No doubt of it. We need one fairy more to put us 
to rights.’ 

So the little girl set to work dusting the tables and 
shelves, and washing the glass tubes and other things 
her father used as he talked to his students, for his 
laboratory was his classroom as well, and the eager 
Polish students who formed his audience, hung upon 
his words, and watched breathlessly his experiments. 

Marie’s mother, who had herself been a teacher, died 
when the child was very small, so the busy father had 
to make the laboratory do duty as nursery and play- 
room as well. So it was not strange that the bright, 
thoughtful little girl should learn to love the things 
that were so dear to her father’s heart. Would he not 
rather buy things for his work than meat for his din- 
ner? Truth was, indeed, more to these two than meat, 
and the love of learning more than raiment, and the 
little daughter drank in her father’s enthusiasm along 
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with the queer laboratory smells, which were as the 
breath of life to her. When she was old enough, she 
was sent to school, but always, after school hours, she 
came back gladly to that other school, where she lis- 
tened fascinated to all that her father taught. The 
students marvelled at her skill and knowledge, and 
called her ‘professorowna’ (daughter-professor). 

When Marie was sixteen, she graduated from the 
‘gymnasium,’ as her school was called, receiving a gold 
medal for excellence in mathematics and sciences. The 
gymnasium corresponds to our high school, but also 
covers some of the work of the first two years of col- 
lege. 

For ‘a time she was governess to the daughters of a 
Russian nobleman, but, while this made her self-sup- 
porting, she did not care for the work much, since her 
charges cared little or nothing about the things she 
taught, thinking more of gayety and idle chatter. 
When she left the governess position, she journeyed to 
Paris, where she sought employment in the various 
laboratories there; after days of fruitless search, she 
finally found a place at the Sorbonne, where the Pro- 
fessor in charge, having given her the position out of 
pity, soon found that the young woman was deft and 
skilful, and possessed of an amazing knowledge of 
scientific things. While supporting herself thus, she 
attended the university, and won degrees in mathemat- 
ics, physics, and chemistry. 

Her enthusiasm for science, and courage in the face 
of difficulties, attracted the admiration of a fellow- 
worker, Pierre Curie, one of the young professors. 
This soon ripened into a warmer feeling, and they were 
married, feeling that they would be far happier work- 
ing together than alone. Madame Curie now set up a 
little laboratory in their apartment, and it was here, 
working faithfully together, that they discovered the 
world-famous substance called ‘radium,’ which opened 
a new world of interesting possibilities. They gave all 
they possessed in the interest of science—the modest 
income gained from teaching and lecturing, and their 
share of the $40,000 Nobel prize, besides their time 
and skill and knowledge. 

In 1906 Dr. Curie was run down in the street by a 
passing truck, and killed instantly. After that, his in- 
trepid little wife carried on her experiments alone, suc- 
ceeded to her husband’s professorship, and was awarded 
the Nobel prize a second time. 

Besides being a great scientist, she was also a fervent 
Catholic and a tender mother, who, with all her other 
labors, reared her two daughters most carefully. 


Food for the Growing Child 


Simple, clean, wholesome food of the right kinds, fed 
to children in proper quantities and combinations will 
go farther than almost any other single factor in as- 
suring them normal health and sturdy development. 
Healthy, well-developed children will continue to thrive 
if fed a well-balanced food ration, combined with daily 
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outdoor exercise, while the weak, anemic child will 
pick up visibly as soon as put upon a proper diet. 

Of course, the objection may be brought up, that 
children often refuse to eat, or form a dislike for the 
very foods which are best for them. In this case, the 
necessary vitamines must be supplied—concealed, as it 
were, in attractively prepared dishes, that will tempt 
the child’s appetite. Most children like milk; some, 
however, become tired of it if served in the same way 
every day. There are many puddings and other sweets 
which can be made with milk, and which children, as a 
rule, will attack with zest. For instance, there is rice 
pudding, junket, boiled custard, floating island, tapioca 
custard, and many others, the recipes for which can 
be found in any cook book, all containing milk, and 
which few children will refuse. A simple ice cream, 
made of milk, cream, eggs and sugar, is beneficial too, 
and a tempting dainty. 

After milk, eggs and cereals are next in importance 
for the growing child. The high iron content of egg 
yolk and its richness in fat-soluble give eggs a special 
value in the diet. As a rule the child will find a soft 
boiled egg appetizing; if it tires of this, the egg 
may be poached, coddled, scrambled, or made up into 
a drink with milk. This last, when flavored with 
vanilla, will prove very tempting for a between-meal 
snack, with two or three cookies or graham crackers. 
The old tradition that between-meal eating is bad for 
the child, has been exploded, since some children can- 
not assimilate enough at one meal to last them until 
the next, consequently they must have something to al- 
lay the pangs of hunger betimes. The food in a growing 
child’s stomach is constantly being used up as fuel 
to keep the small, active body going, therefore, he must 
not be made to suffer hunger, since this would cut off 
for a time the vital juices necessary for steady develop- 
ment. 

Cereals have starch as their chief ingredient, but 
they also furnish many of the materials necessary for 
making body protein, particularly if they are made 
from the whole grains. All the cereals are good for 
children, whether served in the form of bread, break- 
fast foods, or simple desserts. There is no danger 
that any child will eat too freely of them. 


Vegetables and fruits too, form a necessary element 
in the child’s diet. Without them, the diet is sure 
to lack bulk, flavor, mineral substances and vitamines. 
Vitamines may be divided into two classes: Fat- 
solubles and water-solubles. The leaf vegetables, such 
as spinach, lettuce, cabbage, etc., are rich in the former, 
while tomatoes and oranges contain the latter in heavy 
proportion. All fruits and vegetables contain one or 
the other, however, and unless these are regularly used 
in the child’s daily diet, the vitamines are sure to 
fall below the required amount. 

The daily diet should not lack the proper sugar con- 
tent, as this acts as a body fuel. Each child requires 
about an ounce of sugar a day, and this can be sup- 
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plied in various ways, including molasses, honey, sirup, 
jams, and sweet desserts. 

The fats which the body requires may be served in 
the form of butter, cream, oil or bacon; these enrich 
the diet, and also supply body fuel and warmth. Pies 
and fried foods should be given the child sparingly, 
not only because they crowd out more desirable foods, 
but they cause digestive disturbances. The simpler the 
child’s fare, the better. It is sometimes advisable, 
where an anemic child’s well-being baffles the mother’s 
utmost care, to take it to the doctor, have him make 
out a careful diet list, and then follow it out faithfully 
to the letter. The results will be astounding. 


Period Furniture 


The early history of furniture in all countries is very 
much the same. In England, as in France, the first 
pieces of furniture manufactured were chests and 
benches. They served all purposes, apparently, for the 
family slept on them by night and used them as tables 
and seats by day. The bedding was kept in the chests, 
and when traveling had to be done, all the family pos- 
sessions were packed in them. 

Nearly all the existing specimens of Gothic furniture 
are ecclesiastical, but there are a few that were evi- 
dently for household use. These show distinctly the 
architectural treatment of design in the furniture. 
Chairs were not commonly used until the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Our distinguished ancestors decided that one 
chair in a house was enough, and that was for the 
master, while his family and friends sat on benches 
and chests. 

The history of the great houses of England, and also 
the smaller manor houses, is full of interest in con- 
nection with the study of furniture. There are many 
manor houses that show all the characteristics of the 
Gothic, Renaissance, Tudor, and Jacobean periods, and 
from them we learn much of the life of the times. The 
early ones show absolute simplicity in the arrangement, 
one large hall for everything, and later a small room 
or two added. The fire was on the floor, and the 
smoke wandered around until it found its way out at 
the opening in the roof. Then a chimney was built 
at one end of the hall, and the mantelpiece became 
an important part of the decoration. 

The staircase developed from the early winding stair 
about a newel or post to the beautiful broad stairs 
of the Tudor period. These were usually six or seven 
feet broad, with about six wide easy steps and then 
a landing, and the carving on the balusters was often 
very elaborate. 

The great charm that we all feel in the Tudor and 
Jacobean periods is largely due to the beautiful paneled 
walls. Their woodwork has a color that only age can 
give and that no stain can copy. Tudor and Jacobean 
mantelpieces were most elaborate, and were of wood, 
stone, or marble richly carved, to say nothing of the 
beautiful plaster ones. They were fond of figure deco- 
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ration, and many subjects were taken from the Bible. 

The furniture of the Tudor period was much carved, 
and was made chiefly of oak. The beds were very 
large, especially beds of state, these being sometimes 
twelve feet square. Some of them were curiously 
carved; one had a back of twelve panels, each panel 
with one of the apostles carved upon it. The two for- 
ward posts had very wide pedestals, carved with the 
Virgin and saints, tapering gradually upward, through 
many flutings and carvings, into a narrow post sup- 
porting the roof of the bed. The sides reached down to 
the floor, and contained panels carved with figures de- 
picting stories from the Bible. 

The Jacobean period began with James I and lasted 
until the time of William and Mary. Chests of various 
kinds still remained of importance. Their growth is 
interesting: first the plain ones of very early days, 
then panels appeared, then the carvings. Then came 
a change in the general shape, a drawer being added 
at the bottow, and at last it turned into a complete chest 
of drawers. 

Cabinets or cupboards were also used a great deal, 
and the most interesting are the court or livery cup- 
boards. The first ones were high and unwieldly, but 
later they became lower. The shelves were used for a 
display of plate, much as the modern sideboard and 
buffet are used. The number of shelves was limited 
by rank; the wife of a baronet could have two, a count- 
ess three, a princess four, a queen five. They were 
beautifully carved and had a silk ‘carpet,’ as it was 
called, on the shelves, with fringe hanging over the 
ends, and on this was placed the silver. The livery 
cupboard was used for food, much as we use a serving 
table. 

In the reign of Wiliam and Mary, Dutch influence 
was naturally very pronounced, as William disliked 
everything English. The English took the Dutch ideas 
as a foundation, and developed them along their own 
lines, until we have the late Queen Anne type made 
by Chippendale. The change in the style of chairs 
was most marked and noticeable. They were more 
openbacked than in Charles’ time, took more the curve 
of the human figure, and all the elaborate carved 
crowns and cherubs had disappeared. The shell was a 
common form of ornament, and inlay and marquetry 
came to be generously used. Although marquetry and 
inlay have made much in common, there is one great 
difference betweent them. In marquetry, the entire 
surface of the article is covered with different colored 
woods, cut very thin and glued on. In inlay, the de- 
sign is evenly inlaid into the wood. 


Get Outdoors 


Yes, easier said than done! How in the world is 
mother going to spend a great part of her day outdoors 
when she has the washing, the ironing, the cooking, 
baking, mending, cleaning—oh heavens, not a chance! 
Oh yes there is! I knew one little mother of six; she 
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was frying and stewing and baking herself down into 
a mere shadow, until one day elder daughter took mat- 
ters in hand, and resolved that mother simply must be 
outdoors more. But how to do it? Of course, she did 
not listen to faithful little mother’s conscience-stricken 
protests, but when father insisted that she must obey 
or pay the penalty, she sighed and resigned herself to 
the inevitable—not very sadly though, as you can well 
imagine. First, daughter had a gas pipe run out to 
the porch—it was a wonderful porch, along two sides 
of the house. Then she brought out the hot-plate 
from the laundry and connected it with a hose, with a 
portable oven for baking. The kitchen was moved out- 
side, cupboard and all, the sides protected with inex- 
pensive homemade awnings of white drilling, and elec- 
tric lights strung up at intervals along the entire 
length of the porch ceiling — (brother being a 
handy man, he did his part of the job). In- 
stead of moving the dining room set out, extra 
leaves were put into the kitchen table, and the family 
had their meals on that, a slight distance away from 
the kitchen portion. Daughter purchased an electric 
fan, too, to blow away what heat there was from the 
cooking. Farther along the porch a set of willow chairs 
with table, was placed, and still farther on was a 
screened-in portion, for sleeping purposes. Mother was 
prevailed upon to cook her suppers in the morning— 
only one or two hot dishes, the rest cold. Likewise, 
they made her fold the towels, sheets, pillow slips, and 
all things that could possibly be left unironed, merely 
folding them carefully and neatly with the hands. 

Then the girls agreed to buy blouses and dresses 
that ironed quickly and easily without starching, and 
each girl, as far as possible, did her own ironing. The 
result was, just a little for each one to do, but a great 
load off mother’s shoulders. Evenings, boys and girls 
alike helped with the dishes, while father took mother 
for a spin through the cool countryside, she gained ten 
pounds that summer! And she needed them. 


Cool Recipes for Summer 


APPLE WHIP FROSTING:—Take two egg whites, % 
cup powdered sugar, 2 grated tart apples, a few grains 
of salt, 2 teaspoons gelatin, 2 teaspoons cold water. 
Have all ingredients icy cold. Whip egg whites, sugar, 
grated apples, and salt into a stiff froth. Soak gelatin 
in cold water, melt over steam, then add to the beaten 
egg, beating continuously. 

Put stewed cold strawberries, cherries, or other fruit 
in bottom of sherbet glass, pile on frosting, and top 
with cherry. Serve with Nabisco or other delicate 
cakes. 

TEMPTING SANDWICHES:—One pound soft yellow 
cheese, two pimentos, four sweet pickles, six olives. 
Put all through a grinder, and then add enough may- 
onnaise to work into a smooth paste. Spread on thin 
sliced white or rye bread, or crackers. Serve with 
pickles, olives, and ice-cold sliced tomatoes. 
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Household Hints 


Keep a piece of waxed paper under the centerpiece 
on the polished table. This will prevent the stains 
liable to result from the cold water in the flower re- 
ceptacle, or in case the water overflows. Also, when 
the hot weather comes, the centerpiece cannot stick to 
the varnished surface and leave a blemish. 

To clean wire mattresses, wipe with a cloth moistened 
with oil, which prevents rusting. To remove the dust 
which collects between the wooden ends of wire mat- 
tresses, blow out with a bellows, or a bicycle pump will 
answer the purpose very well. To those who have a 
vacuum cleaner with attachments, this, of course, pre- 
sents no difficulties. 


Apron and Some Ideas for the 
Home Seamstress 











Explanation of Drawings 


For the busy home mother who has a mass of sewing 
to do, and is always looking for some quick, efficient 
method of dispatching the more tedious tasks, such as 
the making of endless buttonholes in waists, trousers, 
underwear, etc., there is the machine-made buttonhole, 
done on an ordinary sewing machine, and requiring 
just a little practice to make it perfect. Cut the button- 
hole as usual, then insert under the presser foot, lift 
slightly, so as to allow of moving the cloth back and 
forth, then run machine slowly, directing needle in and 
out of buttonhole, until it forms a row of V-shaped 
stitches, as in illustration No. 1. The ends are rein- 
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forced by going over the corner several times, moving 
back and forth over the same stitch. If the edge is 
still ravelly after going around once, go around again 
until solid. One can make three or four on the machine 
to one by hand, and where coarser work will do, as on 
underwear, trouser tops that do not show, etc., they 
answer just as well as any handmade buttonhole. 

Diagram No. 2 shows a pillow slip edge; if, when 
making pillow slips, you do not happen to have any 
lace handy, draw scallops with a spool or small butter 
chip (according to size wanted) and bind edge with 
bias tape. The same idea can be developed another 
way. Cut pillow slip edges into scallops, then cut 
extra piece of cloth with exactly the same scallop, sew 
together, turn inside out, and sew down upper edge, 
as shown by dotted line in diagram No. 3. Edge may 
be buttonholed in color. 

No. 4. is a tea apron in applique on unbleached mus- 
lin, or any other white or cream cloth, with bottom and 
belt of blue, pink, green, or any other color desired. 
Stems and leaves are green, flowers forming pockets, 
of any light contrasting color. Pattern 15¢. Address 
Grail Embroidery, 3343A So. Compton Ave., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine 





This reproduction of ch x 
the front cover of our | +(¢ Ng q) | 
Fall and Winter Fash- ¢ ¢ | 
ion Magazine shows the I 
three styles on which 
special dressmaking ( 
lessons are given. 
These lessons are fully | 
illustrated and show 
just how the material 
should be cut and how 
the pieces of the gar- 
ments should be sewed 
together. The dress, 
child's dress. and blouse 
could be made by a be- 
ginner with the help of 
these lessons. 

In addition there are 
a number of new em- 
broidery designs, a 
spread of Xmas gifts 
which can be made at 
home and about 300 
styles are simple and 
up-to-date—Paris and 
and New York designs 
modified just enough to 
enable the amateur ! 
dressmaker to make 
them easily. This book is worth many times its price to you, s0 
send 10 cents for your copy today. Address Fashion Department, 
THE Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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The Grail Fashion Department 


How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address plainly on any piece of paper 
being sure to state number and size of pattern you want. Enclose 
15¢ in stamps or coin (wrap coin carefully) for each pattern 
ordered. Send your order to FASHION DEPARTMENT. Our 
patterns are furnished especially for us by the leading fashion 
designers of New York City. Every pattern is seam-allowing 
and guaranteed to fit perfectly. 

Note:—At least ten days should be allowed for sending pat- 
terns. 

All patterns 15¢ each, stamps or coin (coin preferred). 
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. No. 1957. Becoming Afternoon Dress. Cut 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards 40-inch material. 


_No. 2178. Attractive Apron. Cut in one 
size and requires 154 yards 36-inch material 
with 714 yards of binding. 

No. 2117. New Design. Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3 yards 40-inch material 
with 15g yards 20-inch contrasting. 


_No. 2176. Practical Apron. Cut in one 
size and requires 134 yards 36-inch material 
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with 53, yards of binding. The hot-iron 
transfer pattern No. 700 (blue only) costs 
15¢ extra. 


No. 2162. Becoming Lines. Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 35g yards 40-inch 
material with 1 yard 18-inch contrasting. 


No. 2187. Girls’Coat. Cut in sizes 8, 10, 


12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 2% yards 
36-inch material. 


No. 2173. Middy Dress for the young girl. 
Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 114 yards 36-inch material with 
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1% yards 36-inch contrasting and % yard 
36-inch material for the underbody. 


No. 2188. Suit for small chaps. Cut in 
sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 requires 
% yard 36-inch material for the trousers 
and 1 yard 36-inch material for the waist. 


No. 2075. Dress for the growing girl. Cut 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 2 yards 40-inch material. 


No. 1678. Bloomer Dress. Cut in sizes 2, 
4, 6 8 and 10 years. Size 8 requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material. 









ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Young Man! 
Help the Home Missions by 
Becoming a Lay Brother! 


To save souls the priest needs the help of the Lay Brother 








The Benedictine Order at first consisted almost exclusively of lay members. Its ideal—the 
perfect family life of prayer and work like to the first Christians—preached the Catholic religion 
from the Abbeys more by example than by word. This is the secret of the Benedictines convert- 
ing England, Germany, Scandinavia and the lands of the Slavs. Monks as priests were necessary 
for this, but there remained always as faithful coworkers, the lay members of the community, 
now known as Lay Brothers. 


The work of the Benedictine Lay Brothers in the United States has been chiefly for the Home 
Missions. In each Abbey they have assisted by prayer and work in the training of a native 
clergy,—the only way to make a mission permanent. As a particular case, take the Abbey whence 
the Grail comes. Nearly fifty Lay Brothers, in their devotion to the domestic affairs, make possi- 
ble the education of nearly three hundred students for the priesthood for the central states, 
chiefly for Indiana. Indiana is a mission field,—only one Catholic in every ten persons. The Lay 
Brothers from the Abbey have also been active in the Sioux Indian missions of the Dakotas. 


If you feel a calling for this great work write:— 


The Rt. Rev. Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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The CLEMENTIA BOOKS 











Cer BERTA AND BETH 
aa eee HS By Clementia 


“The Best Catholic Juve- 
nile ever Published for 
a Dollar.” 


We can say without 
fear of contradiction that 
this is the most original 
Catholic juvenile book 
ever published. “Berta & 
Beth,” the lovable twins, who have figured 
with such delightful prominence in the more 
recent works of “Clementia” have here a 
book entirely their own. Mary Selwyn tells 
the story (and a very joyous story it is), 
and little Wilhelmina has turned illustrator. 
A series of twenty-nine quaint pictures from 
her own pen emphasizes the more important 
points of the story. No Catholic juvenile 
possesses three points equal to these three 
of “Berta and Beth.” 

1. A_ colored illustrated jacket and 

frontispiece. 

2. Authorship by the most famous of 

Catholic writers for girls. 
3. The right kind of a price — One 
Dollar. 


Read this book yourself and give every 
child you know a copy of it. 





MARY’S RAINBOW 


“A Book You Will Love 
to Read.” 


This book tells a great 
deal about Mary’s life and 
satisfies the demand for 
more about those two lov- 
able, mischievous “twin- 
nies” who furnish much of the amusement 


and not a little excitement in Clementia’s 
other books. 


Price $1.00 each, postpaid. 











MOSTLY MARY 


“A Book for Readers 
Aged 7 to 77.” 


This is not a sequel to 
any other book by Cle- 
mentia, but a complete 
story in itself, the first of 
the “Berta & Beth” series. 
It tells us something of Mary Selwyn’s early 
history. 





Price $1.00 each, postpaid. 


THE SELWYNS IN 
DIXIE 


By Clementia. 


This is one of the Mary 
Selwyn books. A com- 
plete story—288 pages— 
bound in cloth, with at- 
tractive jacket and frontis- 
piece. It tells a great deal of the history 
of Wilhelmina Marvin, and it surely has 
created quite a stir. If you have not already 
read it, you will regret not having done so 
before. 


Price $1.50 each, postpaid. 





SOME OF THE OTHER MARY 
SELWYN BOOKS 


Bird-A-Lea, a complete story, illustrated, 
$1.50 each, postpaid. 


Uncle Frank’s Mary, with frontispiece, 
$1.50 net, postage extra. 


The Quest of Mary Selwyn, a sequel to 


Uncle Frank’s Mary, with frontispiece, 
$1.50 net, postage extra. 


Benedictine Fathers 


Book Dept. 





St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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BUILD A HOME FOR “THE GRAIL” 


In vain you will build 
churches, give missions, 
found schools — all ef- 
forts will be futile if 
you are not able to 
wield the defensive and 
offensive weapon of a 
loyal and sincere Cath- 
olic Press. Pius X. 


A Catholic paper in 
a parish is a perpetual 
Mission. Leo XIII. 


Donations last month 





In an age of speciali- 
zation when every 
branch of knowledge 
and endeavor has a 
literature of its own, it 
is indispensable that 
religion should use this 
modern vehicle of in- 
telligence (The Press) 
to spread the truth, to 
check and to crash that 
which is false and im- 
moral. Bishop Char- 
trand. 


Donations this month 
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$57.48 $40.50 
Total Donations Received: $2594.22. 
Idaho Arizona California Connecticut Delaware | Maryland Maine 
7.00 84.50 26.50 24.50 ‘ 
Washington Nevada District of Col. New Hamps. New Jersey New York 
3.50 12.00 59.45 276.43 
Pennsylvania Rhode Island Virginia West Virginia Vermont 
114.00 14.75 1.00 2.00 
Colorado Kansas Montana | Nebraska North Dakota South Dakota 
25.50 4.50 12.00 1.00 1.00 
Utah Wyoming Alabama Arkansas Florida Georgia Texas 
11.50 2.00 2.00 
Louisiana N. Carolina S. Carolina | New Mexico Tennessee Mississippi 
16.70 1.00 
Ohio Illinois Indiana Kentucky Michigan | Missouri lowa 
142.90 102.75 1165.71 65.20 90.50 82.95 18.00 
Minnesota Wisconsin Massachusetts Oregon Oklahoma Canada 
36.75 121.88 61.25 3.50 


























Or 


To continue the work of publishing THE GraiL it has become absolutely necessary to provide 


a new and properly arranged building. 


Since the proceeds of our printing office are devoted to the 


support of poor students preparing for the Holy Priesthood we do not feel justified in appropriating 


any of this money for building purposes. 


We, therefore, offer our friends and benefactors the unique 


opportunity of erecting a Catholic Printing Office—a monument to Religion and Truth, a battle 


ment of defense against falsehood and error. 
and a little token of appreciation sent to each donor. 


BENEDICTINE FATHERS 
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